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“ Briefly, I suggest that the peace movement opens out the definition 
of demonstration to include puppet shows, happenings, spectacles, peace 
pageants,” writes Michael Kustow, one of the organisers of the giant 
puppet show held at the CND rally in Trafalgar Square on Easter 
Monday. In this article he describes the sweat and joy that went into 
the making of the puppet show, and concludes: “ We need urgently to 
lift the scales off people’s eyes; and the resources of action, language, 
colour, sound and music organised in a generous, provocative manner 
may touch the nerves and the heart in a way that no argument or 


exhortation alone can do.” 


That puppet show in Trafalgar Square 
on Easter Monday. I directed and part- 
wrote it; now I want to talk about it. 
It’s left a big red stain on the paving- 
stones of the North Terrace where we 
sloshed ‘red aniline dye to make blood 
seep through Harold Wilson’s face, get- 
ting it in our hair, our eyes, under our 
fingernails. Two weeks later, as I pass 
in a bus, I can still see traces of that 
stain. Two weeks later, the whole madly 
ambitious undertaking has left a mark 
in my mind, a hope in my heart. 


We brought it off: since most of the 
press preferred to scramble for pictures 
of police-baiting and all-in wrestling dis- 
pays (popularly known as ‘“ scuffles”’), 

want you to know what really hap- 
pened. Because after the microphone- 
grabbing and the wolfhound heckling, 
after the bugles and the tears and the 
anger and the outrage of this year’s 
rally, I believe that something has hap- 
pened which, if we know how to make it 
grow, holds great possibilities for all of 
us who live for peace/freedom/love/ 
non-violence / transformation / a new 
world/insert your own pet labels/pre- 
scribe your own true faith. 


CND asked Adrian Mitchell (poet), Sally 
Jacobs (designer) and myself to devise 
a spectacular manifestation to conclude 
the 1966 march. Great, but what was it 
to be? “I think that many of us must 
at some time have felt an overpowering 
urge to match some particularly out- 
rageous plece of violence with an even 
greater and more outrageous retaliation,” 
says John Arden. All three of us shared 
this impulse; we wanted to strike back 
in our own terms, to create something 


that would bring together fifteen thous. 
and people in one gesture of defiance 
and unease, something that would shout, 
that would sing, that would burn its way 
home with a pure, not a napalm, flame. 


We explored precedents. Tens of thous- 
ands of Chinese demonstrating in Pek- 
ing, wheeling and marching in impec- 
cable, minutely-rehearsed symmetry. Re- 
jected: mass gymnastics aren't British, 
and frankly I couldn't see the weary mul- 
titudes eagerly aligning themselves into 
a mathematically perfect CND symbol 
after three days’ hard footslogging. But 
there was something breathtaking and 
beautiful in the Chinese example we 
didn’t want to reject: it eventually 
found its way into our performance in 
the flurry of turquoise and cherry. 
coloured flags with which the thing 
started. Other precedents: American 
Happenings - we wanted their sense of 
shock, their appeal below the threshold 
of reason. Nuremberg Rallies: a warn- 
ing against the pitfalls of ritual and 
ceremony. Punch-and-Judy, pantomine, 
pa getting warmer, almost 
ere. 


For me, what triggered off the final 
shape of our performance was Vicky's 
suicide. Whatever cat’s-cradle of motives 
finally drove him to it, despair at Wil- 
son’s foreign policy was almost certainly 
gnawing at his heart. I wanted our event 
to be in some measure a homage to 
Vicky, And suddenly it clicked: what we 
had to do was to borrow and magnify 
the imagery which every cartoonist, and 
Vicky better than most, has used. This 
imagery is audacious; it has a built-in 
surrealism (remember SuperMac or de 
Gaulle as a telegraph-pole?); it is im- 


mediately eloquent. One of Vicky’s last 
cartoons showed H. Wilson following 
LBJ up an escalator; on the walls were 
adverts for the escalating weapons of 
Vietnam, and it carried a caption from 
Wilson's speech about the Labour Party 
being nothing if not a moral crusade. 
But the cartoon didn’t need explanation; 
the power, the anger of Vicky's feelings 
came through undeniably in that  es- 
calator image itself. What we needed, to 
communicate with fifteen thousand 
people in the Square, was that same 
quality of undeniable evident truthful- 
ness. Something you couldn't sidestep. 


Sally Jacobs had to drop out because of 
pressure of work; in stepped Tony 
Carruthers, red-bearded stage designer 
who planned and drew out the 20-foot 
puppet structures, made eyes move, 
mouths open, and thought of things like 
wind-vents to avoid disaster in case of 
gales. In stepped Gerald Scarfe, enthused 
by the prospect of amplifying his fantasy 
and bile to Trafalgar Square dimensions. 
Elaine Pransky, day-release drama teach- 
er, became our stage-manager, and 
started to seek out helium cylinders, 
explore how to make buckets of blood, 
how to make clouds of smoke without 
fire. (Answer: boiling water on dry ice. 
Supplementary questions: where do you 
get dry ice on Easter Monday? how do 
you make a lot of boiling water on the 
North Terrace in the middle of a turbu- 
lent rally?) 


I want you to know these names and 
appreciate these jobs, because when you 
come to create your own events/specta- 
cles/manifestations, you too will meet 
these problems, need to rely on a nucleus 
of people like these. 


I asked Peggy Duff to guarantee a team 
of thirty unskilled or semi-skilled people, 
to do basic painting, and rehearse the 
operation of the monster puppets. At 
our first briefing meeting, six turned up, 
only two of them via CND. I foresaw 
catastrophe, insisted on an all-out effort 
to collect helpers. It is difficult enough 
to bring people together voluntarily for 
an activity they understand; the diffi- 
culty is doubled when the activity is 
unfamiliar. 


The Scarfe puppet of Harold Wil- 
son. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


We were comparatively privileged; CND 
guaranteed us £200 to cover materials 
and outside labour. (Do not blench: you 
do not need £200 to create your own 
event. But if you are making something 
large and vivid enough to speak to an 
audience in a public place, you need 
materials, big surfaces, volume, amplifi- 
cation. Begging, borrowing or persuad- 
ing, however, can go a long way.) We 
engaged a stage carpenter to build our 
puppet. We were under way. 


Adrian and I eventually finished the 
script a week before Easter. In its final 
form it comprised: 


@ an introduction - fanfare, flags, and 
fairground barker 


a surrealist recap of the election 
results on TV 


Wilson singing Adrian’s parody of 
Jerusalem (“I shall not rest my 
grinning mush/Nor shall my job slip 
from my hand/Till we have built the 
Pentagon/In England’s rich and rot- 
ting land ”’) 


Wilson's telephone conversation with 
a woman who turns out to be the 
Queen 


the Three Wise Men (Smith, Bank of 
England, LBJ) bearing congratulat- 
ory gifts 

Wilson’s goading of the crowd (“Do 
You Love Me?”) modelled on 
Tinker Bell and Billy Cotton routines 


@ Wilson's nightmare 
@ Isla Cameron’s final, quiet song. 


I want to emphasise that this script was 
entirely the expression of what Adrian 
and I wished to say about the present 
situation. It was in no way vetted or com- 
mittee-minded by CND. They trusted us: 
we produced something personal which I 
hope succeeded on its own terms in 
speaking for most people on the march. 


continued on page 4 
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Polish prisoners 


In April 1965 some twelve to fifteen 
individuals, most of them young mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, were ar- 
rested in Warsaw. Their alleged offence 
was the production of a 128-page pam- 
phlet critical of the political and social 
relations in Poland from a socialistic 
standpoint. This referred to the Polish 
regime as a “ bureaucratic dictatorship ” 
and called for a return to “ proletarian 
internationalism” and workers’ demo- 
cracy based upon workers’ councils. 


The prisoners were tried in two batches, 
in July 1965 and on January 12 of this 
year. They were brought into court hand- 
cuffed - the first time since the 1956 
events that political prisoners have been 
treated in the same way as common 
criminals, Of those whose sentences are 
known, one received three-and-a-half 
years’ imprisonment and four others 
three years each. One of these, Ludwick 
Hass, was only released from 18 years’ 
amp Bearient in the Soviet Union in 


All those who claim to be on the left in 
this country must condemn this repres- 
sion of freedom and demand that the 
prisoners be released, and that their right 
to voice political criticisms be affirmed. 
A strong protest by us might be of 
some effect. In the past the Polish gov- 
ernment has been particularly sensitive 
to overseas criticism. 


In order to publicise the plight of these 
Polish socialists, a demonstration of pro- 
test is being organised outside the Polish 
embassy for Sunday, May 15, at 3 pm. 
C, J. Harman, 

109 Newington Green Road, 

London Nl. 


Anarchists on the march 
Two points in Peggy Duff’s restrained 
letter (April 22) need to be clarified. 


One is that the “ Mick Walsh” who she 
says brought the anarchist contingent 
back into the march is an anarchist. In 


1965 and 1966, following the successful 
road-filling demonstration of 1963, the 
anarchist contingent on the march was 
augmented by dozens of teenagers, large- 
ly ignorant of anarchist theory, whose 
main aim was to demonstrate (to them- 
selves as much as anybody) their own 
independence of spirit. There is, of 
course, nothing wrong with such an aim; 
but the aimless and irrelevant messing 
about it engenders is more embarrassing 
to anarchists themselves than the march- 
ers who oppose anarchism. This year 
Digger Walsh and many other anarchists 
made a determined effort to reason with 
the tearaways, and actually succeeded in 
persuading them to retire from the 
march at Hyde Park, foregoing the 
punch-up in Whitehall which both they 
and the police were anticipating, and 
contenting themselves with booing the 
speeches. 


The other is that there is an important 
difference between disappointed Labour 
voters, who are now in the “ dilemma” 
of opposing both Tories and Labour, and 
anarchists, who are not disappointed or 
bewildered. They have said since 1945, 
when the term “ultimate weapon” was 
invented, that no state would ever volun- 
tarily give up the ultimate weapon; 
and they have also explained why. 

Eric Walker is puzzled to know why 
exactly the anarchists join the Easter 
march. Well, he will recall that in 1958, 
the first march went from Westminster 
to Aldermaston with the object of talk- 
ing to the workers at the atomic weapons 
factory. The demonstration was symbolic, 
in that nobody expected the workers to 
down tools immediately, but it made 
the point that the state depends on work- 
ers for its supply of horrors, and that 
workers could with-hold the supply. It 
demonstrated a practical, if somewhat re- 
mote, hope of ending war. 

This did not preclude the easy delusion 
of the democratic method; some of the 
people on the first march sent telegrams 
appealing to the better natures of states- 
men. The anarchists stay with the march, 
now that advocates of democracy have 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


One of the problems of the Anti-Slavery 
Society is that many people regard it 
at a kind of institutionalised hangover 
from the Victorian era and have difficulty 
in grasping that slavery is a modern 
reality which in parts of Africa and the 
Arab world is accepted as almost com- 
monplace. One practice is for groups 
of pilgrims to Mecca to take children 
along with them who are sold to pay for 
the return tickets. After being sold both 
 aaliy and boys generally end up in 

rothels or harems and many of the 
boys are castrated. These facts are fully 
documented, and along with many others, 
have been of continuous concern to the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights for many years. Sceptics, as well 
as those who wish to help the work of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, are well advised to 
obtain the latest copy of its report from 
the office at 50 Dennison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London SW1. 


The moving picture box was announcing 
the sad news that one of the people 
wanted about the train robbery had been 
captured. A little later, from the other 
side of the room, and out of proper 
range of the sound, I saw rather_inat- 
tentively what I took to be his picture 
and concluded that even if he wasn’t 
guilty, he looked guilty and he sounded 
guilty.But I concluded too soon, for it 
was a different face altogether. It was 
in fact that of the US Defence Secretary 
Mr Robert MacNamara and he was de- 
fending the conduct of the Vietnam war. 
An impossible task of course, but even 
at the height of the Suez crisis Mr Eden 
never presented a public visage quite so 
hysterical and defeatist. The Vietnam 
war is clearly due to end soon in a 
rather sensational manner, unless Presi- 
dent Johnson opts for some even more 
sensational act of folly. Poor man! Surely 
not since the Duke of Norfolk advised 


Peel that the Irish potato famine could 
be remedied by feeding the Irish peas- 
ants with curry powder mixed with water 
has a top politician received so much 
ignorant advice from official quarters. 


* * * 


Motoring across Europe to Rome and 
back is not an experience I would care 
to repeat and it occurred to me en route 
that motorways have the odd conse- 
quence of emphasising the imbecility of 
private car ownership. What man in his 
right mind with the free choice of 
travelling from A to B in the cushioned 
safety and comfort of a train, where he 
can read, relax, chat, sleep or survey 
the scenery would choose instead to 
waste his nervous and muscular energy 
on gripping a driving wheel with unre- 
laxed attention. for hours on end with 
the imminent risk of death or disable- 
ment from some mechanical defect or 
error of judgment (which need not even 
be his own) continuously present? The 
answer appears to be “ most of us.” 
i » s 


My chief impressions of Europe were: 


1. The frequency with which one sees 
the anti-nuclear symbol and other anti- 
war signs. 

2. The very English way in which it 
seemed to rain everywhere. 


3. The sensual pleasure of eye and nose, 
to say nothing of stomach, derived from 
the food shops, the markets and the 
restaurants. 


4. But the major impression was the 
giddying beauty of many of the towns, 
especially in Italy, and especially Flor- 
ence. ‘See Naples and die” they say; 
I can only urge, “See Florence and 
live.” It is one problem to decide how 
such aesthetic miracles as Florence ever 
began to be built, but perhaps an even 
bigger one is to decide how once men 
began to create such joy they ever 
stopped? In relation to the Florence of 
the Medicis what modern man is doing 
to his environment is comparable to the 
antics of sick children savaging a nursery 
wall in the dark. Yet we are part of the 
same stream of life - “which like a 
dome of many coloured glass, stains the 
white radiance of eternity.” God save 


us all. 
JOHN PAPWORTH. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


taken over, on the understanding that 
advocating practical action is not pre- 
cluded. 

Donald Rooum, 

148A Fellows Road, London NW3. 


It’s encouraging to see Peace News re- 
cognising the existence of the “ Easter 
Monday anarchists ” and separating them 
from their more responsible comrades. 
But Bob Overy (April 15) is still rather 
unfair to the anarchists who participated 
in the Easter march. 

For a start he seems to place all the 
blame for the scuffling and violence on 
the shoulders of the anarchists. While 
individual policemen quite often showed 
considerable restraint in the face of in- 
sults from some of those in the anarchist 
(and other) contingents, it takes two to 
make a fight. The police must take a 
fair share of the responsibility for what 
happened in Whitehall in 1965 and it is 
difficult to believe that they were totally 
innocent in the small fights which broke 
out this year. I wasn’t actually with the 
anarchist contingent in Trafalgar Square 
when the principal outbreak of violence 
occurred, but I do know that my group’s 
banner was “arrested” and that my 
comrades are not irresponsible ‘ Easter 
anarchists.” 4 
On the issue of the MP speaker, it 
wasn’t only the libertarian groups who 
didn’t want one. West Midlands CND 
held an Easter march liaison meeting, 
similar to the one in London, at which 
I proposed that any MP who had not 
voted against or abstained from voting 
for the government on Vietnam be allow- 
ed to speak. This was unanimously 
agreed to by those present, including 
Labour and Communist Party members. 
At the West Midlands CND AGM I pro- 
posed the same resolution and it was 
passed. CND chose to ignore the request 
of the whole of the direct action wing of 
the peace movement and of one of its 
own regional organisations. They then 
added insult to injury by refusing to 
accept several experienced libertarian 
speakers whose names were put forward. 
There was no organised campaign of 
violence to secure an anarchist speaker, 
as Bob Overy implies. Rather the anar- 
chists were justifiably angry that CND 
had time for folk singers, but not for 
direct actionists, for MPs who'd refused 
to vote against the war in Vietnam, but 
not for libertarians who say one should 
be guided by one’s conscience. 

Bob Overy is right when he says we 
must find some way of dealing with the 
violence on the Easter March. The 
trouble is that his suggested solution is 
not the answer, though if CND continues 
along the road of this year, in a more 
democratic fashion, it may help. But 
to replace police with CND marshals will 
not be of much help. The presence of a 
large body of police alongside the anar- 
chist contingent only tends to increase 
the likelihood of conflict, as it is like 
waving a red rag at a bull to some of the 
more “emotional” anarchists. The pres- 
ence of a large group of marshals would 
probably have a similar effect. ; 
Perhaps the solution is an anarchist one. 
Take away the police and cut down the 
number of marshals to the number 
necessary to keep the march going 
smoothly by co-ordinating the groups. 
Let the anarchists marshal themselves. 
With the virtual removal of one side in 
the conflict the effect would probably be 
to diminish violence. ; 

Why, also, does Bob Overy’s article not 
give the anarchists credit for any of their 
positive actions? These included the 
widespread distribution of a leaflet ex- 
plaining the anarchist position and why 
we didn’t want an MP; the dissolution of 
the anarchist contingent in Hyde Park 
so as to avoid even the possibility of 
trouble in Parliament Square or White- 
hall; and the meeting on the Sunday 
evening at the Conway Hall. As far as 
I know the latter was the only full scale 
meeting mounted by any of the groups 
participating in the march to put forward 
its views and answer the questions of 
the marchers. 

Finally, was it really necessary for Peace 
News, for two years running, to add 
fuel to the anti-anarchist fire which al- 
ready makes serious discussion about 
anarchism very difficult. Couldn’t we 
perhaps have had an editorial about 
“ Trotskyists on the March"? To me the 
most disturbing aspect of the march was 
the “ Vietnam Solidarity Campaign” run 
by the Trotskyists, certain parts of the 
Labour left and the Bertrand Russell 
Peace (?) Foundation, the sale of NLF 


flags, the incessant chanting of “ Victory 
to Viet Cong” and the large Trotskyist 
banner calling for the “ military defeat ” 
of the US in South Vietnam. Surely a 
discussion of the place of this kind of 
policy in the peace movement is of 
much greater importance than a piece 
sniping at the “ Easter anarchists” and 
their petty scuffies with the forces of 
“law and order.” Whatever the faults of 
the anarchists, they stand, with their 
opposition to all bombs and to all 
national wars, closer to pacifism than 
any other leftist ideology. 

Gordon Causer, 

27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs. 


CND and the future 


I agree with one thing in Peter Cado- 
gan’s article (April 22) on CND’s future. 
It is time to change the name so that it 
ceases to be a protest movement which 
has the public image of being against 
only one particular weapon of modern 
war. 


I suggest it retains its present initials 
but is renamed the Campaign for Non- 
alignment (or neutralism) and Disarma- 
ment. It would still be a unilateralist 
movement but calling upon our own gov- 
ernment to take unilateral measures in 
relation to so-called conventional weap- 
ons as Well as nuclear. It would urge an 
end to all the cold war military power 
blocs and make loyalty to the UN (includ- 
ing China) the keystone of its interna- 
tional policy. It would oppose support for 
US policies in Vietnam and the present 
government’s own east of Suez policy. 
It would campaign for a massive cut 
in current British arms spending and the 
diversion of resources to needy projects 
at home and the war against world 
poverty. 


Such a movement would have a peace job 
to do all the time until Britain and the 
world really disarm. CND’s image would 
be one concerned with all aspects of 
international relations, not just nuclear 
strategy. It could seek to harness the 
enthusiasm of the young people now 
being drawn into Oxfam and _ similar 
groups, as well as old-style pacifists and 
international socialists. 


I completely disagree with Peter Cado- 
dan when he says this movement should 
have no links with any political party. 
Whether he likes it or not Britain is 
going to have a Labour government for 
quite a few years. It is sheer madness 
for the peace movement to adopt tactics 
that immediately put up a barrier be 
tween it and the Labour movement. 
There are now probably 70 Labour MPs 
in the new Parliament who share many 
of CND’s concerns. They need our back- 
ing and encouragement, not the hostility 
that Stan Orme received in Trafalgar 
Square. 


Marches, meetings, rallies and other acti- 
vities are not ends in themselves. Nor 
do they serve any worthwhile purpose if 
they are merely a means of showing 
personal dissent from the policies of the 
Establishment. The end product is to 
influence British government policy to- 
wards unilateralism. It serves no purpose, 
therefore, for the peace movement to 
isolate itself and cut itself off from con- 
tacts in the party which today forms the 
government of this country. 

Ron Huzzard, 

Labour Peace’ Fellowship, 

37 Hollingworth Road, 

Petts Wood, Kent. 


Thanks 


I would like, through your pages, to 
thank April Carter and her colleagues 
for compiling their bibliography of non- 
violent action. As a librarian, I appre- 
ciate it very much. 

I have only one criticism of it. It lacks an 
index. Suppose we find a reference to 
a book which some-one says is on the 
subject of non-violence. It may be a 
general work, or it may be on a specific 
country or aspect of non-violence. We 
don’t know; and we must check far too 
many places before we know whether it 
is in the bibliography or not. 

I hope the bibliography is a best-seller. 
If there should be a reissue, or second 
edition, I hope the compilers will include 
an alphabetical index of authors; poss- 
ibly an index titled also. People would 
be prepared to pay more for this. 
Herbert Compton, 

200 Cleveland St, 

Chippendale, NSW, Australia. 
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John Lewis, chairman of _ the 
Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, speaking at a meeting 
on April 20 in Hampstead, spon- 
sored by the Labour Campaign 
Against Racial Prejudice. On_ his 
right is Alderman Wistrich, chair- 
man of Camden Committee for 
Community Relations. (Photo: R. 
Rickcord.) 


An interview with John Lewis 


and Stanley Wise 


Civil rights leaders 


in London 


“ That’s what worries me about Britain - 
you’re creating a racist society without 
even noticing. Perhaps what you need is 
a Malcolm X.” 


These were the words of Stanley Wise, 
Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Com. 
mittee worker who was in London last 
week with the SNCC chairman, John 
Lewis. During their visit they met Anti- 
Apartheid, Campaign Against Racial! Dis- 
crimination and Labour Party groups, as 
well as London School of Economics 
students, BBC actors and many private 
individuals. On Friday they met Peace 
News staff members, and extracts from 
our conversation are printed below. 


John Lewis and Stanley Wise -were 
visiting Britain on the way to Norway, 
where they had heen invited by the 
Norwegian Students Association. Their 
purpose in visiting both countries was 
to get support for SNCC’s work for 
racial equality in the US, and to “ create 
a dialogue ” between as many civil rights 
and peace groups as possible. One result 
of the British visit is expected to be the 
setting up of “ Friends of SNCC ” groups 
in Britain, like those which exist in 
Paris, in Canada and in US cities. Such 
a group in Britain could give moral and 
financial support, publish information 
about SNCC’s work, and mount demon- 
strations of sympathy. The Workshops 
organisation, which was host to John 
Lewis and Stanley Wise in Britain, is 
planning to form one such group, and 
neat Sas may be formed by CARD mem- 
ers. 

Stanley Wise explained: “ Civil rights is 
not enough; there are inherent evils in 
the US system of government, and we 
must try to educate people here to this. 
We would hope that supporting demon- 
strations here were non-violent, as SNCC 
is committed to non-violence.” John 
Lewis emphasised that the American 
government was very sensitive to over- 
seas public opinion. 

Other subjects discussed are set out here 
in dialogue form, with Peace News’ ques- 
tions in bold type. 


What are the coming problems for 
SNCC? 


J.L, We are engaged on voter registration 
in the South. This is an election year, 
with elections in November, and there 
is a real possibility of harassment and 
violence, even murder, as Negroes go to 
vote. There is the problem of what to do 
as the federal government fails to pro- 
vide protection. There is this debate on 
violence or non-violence: people in 
SNCC are saying, have we the right to 
tell others to be non-violent? 


S.W. Night riders - the Klan, the white 


citizens’ councils, the police - see you on 
a demonstration, and they come by at 
night and bomb your home. Last year 
more than 85 people were killed. We 
cannot expect people to absorb this kind 
of thing continuously. In some areas 
people have taken up arms in self-de- 
fence - there are the Deacons in Defence 
of Freedom - and there has been an im- 
provement in those areas; the bombings 
have lessened, and Negroes are less 
afraid. The federal government is abso- 
lutely unwilling to enforce laws on civil 
rights. There is no need for new laws, 
just for enforcement. 

J.L. More and more people are being 
forced to leave the rural South, and we 
have to turn our attention to the cities 
in the South and the North. We don’t 
work by “sending” our people into 
an area, but it depends on whether the 
people in the cities ask for us to come. 
What is your attitude to the Watts out- 
breaks? 

S.W. Unemployment figures in most 
Negro areas are often 25% or 30%. 
Nationally they are 6%. People have real 
problems. Schools are less good than 
white schools. Legislation has only 
spoken to some of the needs of people 
in the South; it has done nothing for 
the people in the North. People have 
no constructive leads to follow, so they 
do something destructive. 

J.L. I have the feeling that this summer 
similar action will be taken in Watts 
and other cities. I don’t think that the 
aid given after the last riot has done any- 
thing to solve the real problems. The 
Civil Rights Act created a sense of ex- 
pectation - some hopes and dreams - but 
people are still living in rat-infested 
slums. 


What is beyond civil rights, then? Is it, 
as Martin Luther King sald, really a class 
issue? 

S.W. I grew up a racist, as did John, as 
do most people. In Harlem, people are 
more alienated now: poor whites and 
Negroes cannot sit down together. First 
there is race, then the class issue. To 
talk of a Negro middle class . that cannot 
be compared with the white middle class. 
I cannot get into the white community. 
I cannot talk to or organise among 
white workers - they'd kill me. There 
are some isolated examples where we've 
been able to organise - the grape workers 
in California, the Free DC (home rule 
for Washington) movement. 

J.L. More than 92% of children still at- 
tend segregated schools. The economy is 
built on the whole war machine. There 
will never be fair employment until there 
is se employment: people feel threat- 
ened. 


NOTE THIS DATE NOW — SATURDAY 7 MAY 


2.30 - 5.30 pm, Friends Meeting House 
Ringers Road, Bromley, Kent 
(Bromley South Station - 15 mins Victoria) 


Opened by Brian Behan 
After 5.30 pm, refreshments and film 
show at 9 King’s Ave, Bromley. 


Gifts of all kinds urgently needed 
Helpers wanted Monday evenings at 
9 Kings Avenue 


Peace News 


opring Fair 


Please send or deliver to David and Jane Graham, 9 Kings Avenue, Bromley, Kent 
or to Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London NI. 


Negroes are suffering more than whites 
from the Vietnam war, and many people 
are beginning to see that guns and 
butter are impossible. Discontent about 
the war is spreading - even into the 
mid-West and the deep South. More 
than 16% of draftees are Negroes, and 
more than 18% of casualities. (The pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population is 
10%.) We must be consistent: if SNCC 
is in favour of free and open elections 
in Selma, Alabama, so are we in favour 
of them in Saigon. 


S.W. There’s the growing feeling that the 
war in Vietnam is the same kind of war 
as the Negroes are fighting in America. 
The draft is definitely discriminatory: 
Negroes are given longer front-line 
terms, Negro draft classes are called up 
first, Negroes are pulled out of college 
for the draft, and activists are weaned 
out. They say that they don’t keep 
records, but they can always tell you 
figures on Negroes in the draft. 

J.L. In Mississippi and Alabama, the 
draft boards are all white, the draftees 
55-60% Negro. 


S.W. A lot of middle-class whites are 
starting to move now: they’re finding 
that the war puts in danger their home 
in suburbia and the job with IBM. 
Every town newspaper carries casualty 
lists - “they died a hero” and that sort 
of thing. The Negroes mostly back Clay 
(when he said “I guess I got nothing 
much against them Viet Congs”). 
They’re told they’re going out there to 
fight for peace and democracy and_all 
that shit . . . We ask for supervised 
free and open elections in the South - 
they say there’s no precedent for that. 


What does voter registration achieve, in 
fact? 


J.L. The vote is not enough. We're trying 
to use registration as a tool, a thing for 
people to organise round. Trying to get 
to a people’s politics, rather than poli- 
tician’s politics. Negroes in the South do 
not want to be part of a party machine. 
What is your goal? 


J.L. I can only speak personally, but I'd 
say a society where we forget the em- 
phasis on the profit rat-race, where we 
put the emphasis on the quality of 
living. There are more than 70 million 
poor in America; the rich are getting 
richer, and the poor poorer. The govern- 
ment must be given back to the people. 

S.W. Destruction of racism is paramount. 
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We're trying to build a society which 
feels the necessity to feed its people, to 
get them housing, education, free medi- 
cine, a guaranteed wage. The economy 
geared other than to the war effort. 
How will you get there? 


S.W. The people in America can deliver 
this job, not SNCC or any other organi- 
sation. It was the people who got medi- 
care (medical care for the aged). Power 
is never relinquished voluntarily. 


J.L. Our job is the grassroots organisa- 
tion to help create this climate - pockets 
of support all over the country, like the 
poor people’s corporations. 


But you say US society is getting more 
violent, more segregated. 

S.W. It’s a last ditch rightism; arms are 
sold to the John Birch societies now. 
No force can stop an idea whose time 
has come. It we could register 45% of 
the Negroes eligible in Mississippi, they 
could sway every office in the state, and 
this would have a tremendous effect in 
Chicago. The November elections are 
going to be a real test: they will show 
the extent to which Negroes are ready 
to push, and for what kind of pro- 
grammes. 


We are planning to extend our support 
everywhere - Latin America, Asia, Africa, 
Europe. There’s a tremendous amount of 
support already; we’re just trying to 
solidify this. 

J.L. A SNCC/SCLC (Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference) programme on 
South Africa is probable. We’re trying 
to build an African affairs bureau. 
This is your problem, too: there are 
eople in England who own plantations 
in Mississippi; Shell is a British com- 
pany, and Shell stations in the South 
are segregated. 


What do you think of Le Roi Jones? 


S.W. Le Roi Jones gives white America 
the shock of seeing what Negroes suffer. 
That’s what worries me about Britain - 
you’re creating a racist society, without 
even noticing. Perhaps what you need is 
a Malcolm X. I had more respect for 
Malcolm X than anyone else I’ve known. 
Basically it’s not true that Malcolm X 
or Le Roi Jones is a racist - one of my 
complaints about the movement is that 
it hasn’t been as vitriolic as it might 
have been in communicating the Negro 
experience, and that’s what Le Roi 
Jones is doing. 
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Michael Kustow 


Pageant, spectacle and happening 


from front page 


(Incidentally, it would be very valuable 
for us to know what people’s response to 
the puppet show was. From the North 
Terrace, we could see that people were 
paying attention, but it was impossible to 
know what it all added up to for the 
audience. Why not write to Peace News 
about the puppet show as well as about 
the pros and cons of heckling?) 


After cutting and tightening our script, 
we thought we’d written what we want- 
ed: something that moved from brash 
iconoclasm (cartoon Private Eye terri- 
tory) towards a darker, more horrifying 
climax, and out into a calmer, firmer 
resolution in song. That last movement 
gave us the most trouble: where to find 
a song that expressed a full, affirmative 
acceptance of both the hopelessness and 
the hope of our present situation? After 
we had vainly cast around for weeks, 
Isla Cameron solved the problem with 
Turn, Turn, Turn, Pete Seeger's version 
of a chapter from Ecclesiastes. ‘“ For 
everything/Turn Turn Turn/There is a 
season/And a time for every purpose 
under heaven.” 


In the dark dank womb of the Round- 
house (Centre 42’s answer to the Albert 
Hall), we began painting and rehearsing 
ten days before Easter. What happened 
during those ten days is, I think, almost 
the most valuable and hopeful thing 
about the whole enterprise. In the course 
of that time, forty people learned to 
collaborate with each other, to accept a 
group discipline, to rely on each other, 
bound by a common and shared gesture, 
which at first they took on trust, and 
gradually came to sustain and create 
themselves. 


I want to thank all forty of those people 
- students, painters, teachers, City work- 
ers - for their effort and their patience 
and confidence in us. It didn’t all happen 


at once. We moved from a cautious wil- 
lingness to a communal purpose over 
those ten days. I myself swung between 
constant anxiety and glimmers of hope 
that we could ultimately bring it off. We 
endured obstacles, quarrels, misfortunes, 
tempers, and near-disasters to arrive at 
that chilly Thursday night when, with 
our three actors (John Wells, Peter Ellis 
and Howard Goorney) bawling out their 
lines while trying to avoid the rain 
dripping through the Roundhouse roof, 
suddenly the whole thing started to come 
together. 


* ~ * 


Silence in the Square as we began. No 
heckling: you can’t heckle a twenty-foot 
puppet. From the platform of the North 
Terrace, I see a patchwork of intent 
faces, focussed on our black-and-white 
giants. Over the top of the balustrade 
go our letter-boards: T-H-I-W-II-O-R-E- 
G-A-M-E, Laughter on all the faces, and 
the actors next to me, the operators 
waiting to trundle their puppets on, all 
of us realise we are holding attention, 
starting to get through, making sense. 
More laughter: the Verwoerd gag, the 
Sinyavsky and Daniel comment go home. 
Wish we’d had time to place the loud- 
speakers better: don’t think everyone 
can hear. But no-one can stop looking. 


Laughter and applause, very distant from 
up here. The actors have seized the 
necessary timing of their lines, we are 
making the points in the script, the 
thing’s afloat and not sinking. Now we 
come to the nightmare: we open Harold’s 
head like an egg, and a pink baby ap- 
ties inside, screaming its heart out. 

arold embarks on a desparate litany, 
enumerating all the benefits baby will 
get, so why cry? This is the most sustain. 
ed stream of writing in the piece; can it 
hold? In the middle of the catechism of 
poor and rich, a heckler cries out 
“What’s this got to do with CND?” 


Vietnam: world 


A. J. Muste and five other members of 
the US Committee for Non-violent 
Action were expelled from South Viet- 
nam last Thursday after they had tried 
to march to the American embassy in 
Saigon to protest against American in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war. 


The day before, pro-government Roman 
Catholic students had broken up the 
group’s press conference; when they at- 
tempted their march to the embassy, 
police seized their signs and then ar- 
rested the six men. Later, at a Hong 
Kong press conference, the group said 
that their harassment had been organ- 
ised by the Saigon regime. 


Mr Calwell, the Australian Opposition 
leader, has attacked the Australian gov- 
ernment for sending troops, including 
conscripts, to Vietnam. On April 10, 
he said that the Buddhist revolt made it 
absurd to claim that Australian troops 
were fighting for democracy. 


On April 15, 2,000 demonstrators clashed 
with police at a naval dockyard in 
Sydney, where a ship was loading sup- 
plies for Vietnam. There are thirty or- 
ganisations actively campaigning against 
conscription, and young Australians have 
been burning their conscription cards. 
A recent gallup poll showed that 68% 
of the population did not approve of 
sending conscripts to Vietnam. 


In America, about 350 people announced 
on April 15 that they would not volun- 
tarily pay federal income taxes, because 
of their opposition to the war. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service immediately stated 
that it would take steps to collect the 
money. 


Among the sponsors of the tax refusal 
declaration are A. J. Muste, Joan Baez, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and many others 
wellknown in and beyond “ peace move- 
ment” circles. 


E. M. Forster, Leonard Woolf, John Bird 
and James Robertson-Justice are among 
the 54 people who on Monday placed a 


round-up 


full-page advertisement in The Times 
announcing that they are Labour voters 
who “support neither American policies 
in Vietnam nor our government’s en- 
dorsement of those policies.” They note 
that President Johnson is reported to 
have said that he is “cheered and 
strengthened” by Mr Wilson’s victory, 
which he regards as an endorsement by 
the British electorate of Mr Wilson’s 
support for American policies in Viet- 
nam, and they say that they believe this 
would be a “mistaken conclusion for 
Mr Johnson to draw.” In their opinion, 
Mr Wilson’s victory was won in spite of, 
rather than because of, his Vietnam 
policies. 


The signatories include an impressive 
muster of professors, actors and writers. 
There is a Nobel prizewinner (Dorothy 
Hodgkin) and there are three trade 
union officials, including Jim Mortimer 
of the Draughtsmen’s and Allied Tech- 
nicians’ Association. The advertisement 
was paid for by the signatories and 
other Labour voters who support the 
statement; since it appeared, the organ- 
iser, Margaret Gardiner, has had a num- 
ber of letters sending or offering money. 
The advertisement is soon to be repeated 
in an American paper. 


Thirty-two Labour MPs, described in 
Tuesday’s Guardian as not all clearly 
identifiable with the left, signed an 
amendment on Monday regretting the 
absence of any reference in the Queen’s 
speech to the recent intensification of 
the war in Vietnam. The amendment, 
which the Guardian said was worded 
with “studied moderation,” ‘asks for 
“specific proposals for seeking, with 
the utmost urgency, a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war, particularly in view of 
the recent political developments in 
South Vietnam.” 

A special Vietnam edition of the left- 
wing paper, Labour’s Voice, was pub- 
lished last week for distribution at the 
coming May Day celebrations. 


Everything, I think; if we can’t link our 
peace-protest with social criticism, what 
are we here for anyway? 


I see a teacher clap her hands with glee 
when Harold comes to the bit about 
“half a desk in a class of forty mixed 
infants in a room where it’s always 
November.” When the blood starts to 
seep through Wilson’s cheeks, and the 
baby goes up in flame, one of the heart- 
iest hecklers shouts “ Disgusting.” Yes, 
it certainly is: but to make people act 
to change ugly and disgusting things, you 
have to grapple with them yourself, ap- 
propriate them for your purposes. 


Just as John Wells reaches the pitch of 
Harold’s nightmare frenzy, a maniac 
grabs the mike next to me and screams 
“God Bless Rhodesia!” I find myself 
hacking at his wrist, trying to break his 
grip on the mike. I don’t feel at all non- 
violent: what is this maniac idiot doing 
breaking up the patient, careful, col- 
lective attempt of fifty people to pluck 
some order out of our chaos? How dare 
this madman scream God Bless Rhodesia, 
of all stupidity? In fact, the grip of our 
action was by now so strong that most 
spectators seem to have taken him as 
another figment of the Wilson night- 
mare: a backhanded compliment to 
British foreign policy! He’s gone now, 
and I push Isla to the microphone to 
sing, earlier than we’d arranged. As a 
result, her still, unaccompanied voice 
goes out together with the sirens and 
explosions of our sound-track. But she 
comes through clear and limped, and sud. 
denly it’s all over, stillness, silence, tre- 
mendous relief, the smoke clears, our 
balloons float over the Square trailing 
silver paper bomb-shapes. It’s all over: 
we begin to disperse. Till next Easter? 


That’s how it felt from our end. And sud- 
denly I wanted to hold that atmosphere 
at the finish, that moment of understand- 
ing, that pause of assimilation and re- 
flection, I wanted to preserve this feeling, 
make it happen again and again. 

And that’s why I want to advocate that 
more such events happen in the peace 
movement. Not just annually in the 
Square: monthly, weekly, in every town 
in the country. Create a sense of oc- 
casion: that’s what the early marches 
did, that’s what we've got to recover. 
People enjoy splendid public occasions: 
Changing the Guard, the Royal Tourna- 
ment, the State Opening of Parliament, 
Churchill’s funeral. But why should the 
Devil have ali the best tunes? 

Briefly, I suggest that the peace move- 
ment opens out the definition of demon- 
stration to include puppet-shows, happen- 
ings, spectacles, peace pageants. We need 
urgently to lift the scales off people's 
eyes; and the resources of action, lan- 
guage, colour, sound and music organised 
in a generous, provocative manner may 
touch the nerves and the heart in a way 
that no argument of exhortation alone 
can do. Our motto for all this work 
should be Daring, Wonder and Humour. 

I believe that there are many professional 
artists - writers, actors, painters - who 
would take this opportunity of working 
with willing local groups to produce a 
new kind of breathtaking and committed 
public spectacle. I wager that most towns 
could produce their poet, painter, music- 
ians, actors, electricians, carpenters: and 
that’ss enough for your nucleus. The pro- 
fessionals only need to be asked. 

We know, from the growing number of 
poetry-readings and folk-clubs, that the 
meeting of live audience and live per- 
formers can spark off a depth of com- 
munication that defies the lies and half- 
truths of press and television. What are 
we waiting for? The puppet show this 
Easter is only a beginning - there are 
many ways of telling the truth. 

In Trafalgar Square we left, at the very 
least, a mark upon the pavement. Can 
we move on, transcend the role of quirky 
ineffectuality which the mass-media have 
cast us in, effectively intervene in the 
fabric of people’s daily lives, and leave 
a mark, a question-mark, a seed in their 
hearts and minds? The peace movement 
has always liked significant dates. Hiro- 
shima Day will be with us in a few 
months. What about that for a start? 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


A letter on page 2 this week reports 
the case of the young Polish Communists 
imprisoned for criticising the regime. 
A document I have received from the 
US gives a fuller account of the case, 
with a list of 100 signatories to a letter 
of protest to the Polish embassy in 
Washington. The 100 are not right-wing 
cold war fanatics, but defenders of free 
speech at home: it includes most of 
those who led the Berkeley free speech 
movement of 1964-65, and members of 
the Vietnam protest movements. 


The 100 are now trying to rally inter- 
national opinion over the Polish case, 
further information from the Ad Hoc 
Committee of 100 on Protest for Polish 
Political Freedom, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. 

* * * 


Following their initial outrage at the 
Palomares incident the Spanish people 
appear to have adopted the cheerful 
cynicism which is general among Euro- 
pean peoples in regard to Americans and 
their exploits. I don’t expect they were 
very impressed by the US ambassador 
taking a dip with all his family to show 
that sea bathing was safe; they are 
probably just a little sceptical, as we 
are, that the object which that costly 
search party recovered and duly dis- 
played to press photographers really was 
the bomb. A correspondent in Spain 
has sent me an advertisement which he 
says sums up the current mood. “Ya 
hemos encontrado la bomba!” (We have 
found the bomb!) it shrieks, above a 
picture of a be-snorkled frogman holding 
aloft a cylinder. On the cylinder are the 
words “Bomba Aerosol Fixpray” - the 
frogman has discovered a new hair- 
spray. Is nothing sacred? 


* * » 


Dave McReynolds made a telling point, 
speaking to CND on Sunday. Among 
a list of countries supporting the US in 
Vietnam put out by the US information 
service is Switzerland. Puzzled, he tried 
to discover what the Swiss have done 
to help the South Vietnamese war effort. 
All he can find is that a Swiss firm has 
supplied thirty microscopes. If thirty 
microscopes constitutes support for US 
policies, this shows how desperately the 
Johnson administration feels the need 
for friends. 


* * s 


I assembled the following remarks on 
LSD from a telephone conversation I 
had with a psychiatrist. It looks as if the 
usual hysteria that meets stories of 
young people using drugs is leading to 
the usual excessive repressive measures 
against the drug. 


On the face of it, the decision of the 
Swiss pharmaceutical firm, Sandoz, to 
stop distributing LSD in Britain and 
America is absurd. LSD is being used 
in this country to help psychiatric 
patients. Why make it unavailable for 
such legal use because it has been mis- 
used illegally? Scientific research is_be- 
ing done on the effects of LSD. Why 
should it not still be available for such 
research? 


The Sandoz announcement may have 
been with tongue in cheek, in response 
to Home Office pressure. But the firm 
has actually stopped manufacturing the 
drug entirely. This could be because 
LSD is not yielding much of a profit. 
Why then should Sandoz expose itself 
to investigation and possibly earn a bad 
reputation by manufacturing it? 


In America, apparently, the government 
has stepped in to make sure that author- 
ised researchers continue to receive 
their supplies (New York Times, April 
26). Will Britain follow this sensible 


lead? 
* = s 


It’s not necessary to agree with the rest 
of his political position to welcome 
Christopher Mayhew’s outspokenness on 
the East of Suez issue. He has followed 
up his resignation from the government 
with an article in the Observer (April 
17), explaining his view that the govern- 
ment’s Asia policy is its “ one major act 
of folly.” Such allies are useful, and in 
the present desperate situation there 
should be far more of them. 
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Paul Salstrom 


Boston, April 3: A week of dramatic 
anti-Vietnam war protests on the streets 
of Boston has been completed - a week 
in which violent counter-action has been 
constant. Though not murderous, the 
intent of the street opposition (some of 
which has received national TV news 
coverage) has been chilling enough to 
put fifty relative moderates on a vigil 
line in support of jailed draft-card burn- 
ers and sit-downers. 

On the first of the International Days 
of Protest, Friday, March 25, four peace 
demonstrations were attacked in Boston. 
At the Boston army base, scene of in- 
ductions, a crowd of over 100 longshore- 
men and others broke through poiice to 
a group of eleven Committee for Non- 
Violent Action (CNVA) sit-downers prior 
to the latter’s arrest. Since 1962 the 
federal government has seemed generally 
to follow a policy of eschewing the 
arrest of civil disobedients, and in this 
case the sit-downers were twice dragged 
off federal property before being ar- 
rested by city police. One of the de- 
monstrators destroyed a draft card whi:e 
being dragged. 

An SDS-sponsored (Students for a De- 
mocratic Society) sit-down on the same 
day at the Cambridge draft board saw 
the beating of two participants foliowed 
by their arrest along with one of their 
attackers. In North Boston a SDS march 
was Jumped and a Negro in the group 
seriously injured - and elsewhere a 
fourth demonstration came under attack. 
On the day following, one thousand 
marched in Boston against the war, sub- 
ject to a variety of harassment and 
attack. There followed a four-day in- 
terval - a lull during which the eleven 
CNVA sit-downers awaiting trial (free on 
bail) laid plans for three days of similar 
action in New Hampshire, to begin 
April 21 with draft card events in Exeter, 
continue on April 22 with a 15mile 
poster walk to Portsmouth, and culmi- 
nate on Saturday, April 23, with a 
major vigil at the Portsmouth naval 
Station in support of two courageous 
navy conscientious objectors serving brig 
time there, Jim Gilbert and Cliff Curran. 
Both have just recently arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the Treasure Island brig 
in San Francisco Bay, where for months 
they had co-ordinated their civil dis- 
obedience campaign inside the navy with 
the sit-downs of CNVA-West. 

Their transfer east was not a surprise 
to myself and others active in the Bay 
area since quite a number of their fellow 
Sailors had begun to phone and visit 
CNVA-West, and several had undertaken 
similar civil disobedience. I know of 
sailors who had chosen to disobey orders 
(thereby making possible discharge after 
a brig sentence) but to forgo the press 
coverage offered them, and others who 
accepted coverage. Jim Gilbert and Cliff 
Curran refused food for weeks at a 
time. 

Arlo Tatum of the Central Committee for 
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Non-violence (and violence) 


in Boston 


Conscientious Objection (CCCO) reported 
in Berkeley recently that until a few 
months ago 80% of those who were filing 
for conscientious objector discharges 
from the armed forces were being 
granted such dischages, but that the per- 
centage has suddenly gone down to 
20%. Very recently, visitors to Jim Gil- 
bert were told by the Portsmouth brig’s 
chaplain that most sailors now behind 
bars there had purposely disobeyed 
orders in search of an eventual discharge 
(although very few are conscientious 
objectors). 

It would be of interest to have available 
a comprehensive survey of such armed 
forces information, but perhaps. the 
figures are classified. One additional 
random fact - used as a discipline aid 
by marine sergeants - is that the percen- 
tage of this or that given marine bat- 
talion either AWOL or in the brig is 
not uncommonly as high as 18%. 

Back to Boston. On the day prior to 
the March 31 sentencing of the eleven 
sit-downers, two of their number re- 
ceived shiny new cards by mail. A burn- 
ing was proposed and scheduled - for the 
steps of the South Boston courthouse 
one-half hour prior to the sit-down trial. 
Two more then decided to burn their 
cards, and the stage was set. 

Though inhabited by whites, South 
Boston is a tough part of town. 

We arrived, I and six other supporters 
along with the eleven on trial, and were 
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met before the courthouse by a line of 
pressmen fronting a phalanx of heck- 
lers, soon to be a mob. After state- 
ments were made and taped, the four 
burned their cards on the front steps, 
while young men intent upon violence 
filed with surprising order over ledges 
in preparation for an attack from behind. 
During the burning a State senator 
named Condon grabbed a press micro- 
phone and spoke for several minutes 
to the crowd, vehemently condemning 
the burners, but inserting a clause dis- 
couraging physical violence against 
them. 

The attack, which followed directly, 
seemed to begin and continue under the 
shouted direction of a young fellow in 
grey. It was not a spontaneous eruption 
of murderous intent but rather a pre- 
meditated show of toughness. No police- 
men were present unless out of uniform 
and inactive. The non-violence of the 
pacifists as well as the blows of the mob 
were documented by cameramen and 
press photographers in the midst of the 
melee. 

Approximately seven of the male defen- 
dants had been more or less beaten, and 
one of the girls had been slapped, be- 
fore entrance into the courthouse was 
managed. Unexpectedly, much of the 
mob also entered and the assault was 
repeated. Police then appeared in force 
and cleared the courthouse lobby. 
General surprise greeted the announce- 
ment that a broken nose was the most 
serious injury sustained. The sit-down 
trial was postponed while the four card 
burners received FBI questioning. 
Before me are copious notes on the 
course of the trial, but suffice it to 
say that the judge was impolite (but re. 
strainedly), interrupted almost every 
sentence of every defendant, and brought 
an American Council of Civil Liberties 
observer to full boil. Maximum punish- 
ment was meted out, $20 or twenty days, 
and all defendants chose the twenty days. 
Two of the Harvard students are appeal- 
ing and are free again on bail. One of 
those in jail has just been sent an order 
to report for his pre-induction physical - 
set for a date prior to his scheduled re- 
lease. The defendant with the broken 
nose has allowed his freedom to be paid 
for at the insistence of the others. 
Support for Boston CNVA has shot up, 
due presumably to the physical attacks, 
but raising hopes also for the future 
of its new peace centre in the heart of 
the Negro ghetto, Roxbury. A daily one- 
hour vigil has been mounted at the 
infamous Charles Street jail, on the 
first morning of which I found myself, 
a lone bearded “ beatnik,” amongst fifty 
“respectables.” The following is the 
statement of the vigil: 


Philadelphia, December 29, 1965: 
hecklers at a demonstration or- 
ganised by the Committee for Non- 
violent Action at the Vertol heli- 
copter plant. Several demonstrators 
were attacked on this occasion, in 
the same way as Paul Salstrom 
describes in his article on this page. 
(Photo: Bill Wingell.) 


“This is a silent witness in support of 
the eight pacifists imprisoned .. . 
We respect their ultimate goal of a 
non-violent society. We support the 
methods they use (in trying to) end 
all wars. And we honour their courage. 
We stand here also to express our 
pity for a society grown so sick that 
many of its members can react to those 
who express non-violent love only with 
hate, fear and physical force.” 
Measuring my words, I wish to say that 
perhaps in Boston an opportunity is 
developing to meaningfully reach, 
through the mass media, a mass audi- 
ence. Civil rights workers on the front 
lines in the South have found themselves 
able to face unarmed the violence in- 
herent in the dilemma with which they 
grapple. In recent weeks in Boston and 
Brooklyn and elsewhere those who dis- 
sent on the streets against the Vietnam 
war have been finding themselves ap- 
proaching a similar matrix of violence. 
Perhaps the worst yet will be seen on 
Saturday, April 9, when a CNVA walk 
from Philadelphia tries to pass through 
the industrial parks of East Jersey. But 
to by-pass the challenge of South Bos- 
ton would be comparable in kind to 
the by-passing of Selma. Selma’s 
“Bloody Sunday” was not inevitable: 
it would never have happened and the 
breakthrough would have been post- 
poned had James Bevel and his co-work- 
ers shrunk from beatings. 
On Wednesday, April 6, groups of minis- 
sters are to march from two outer 
Boston points to protest against the trail 
of violence chronicled above in the pres- 
ence of the Mayor. It is being proposed 
that a third contingent try to march 
through South Boston past the scene of 
the March 31 beatings - and march with- 
out requesting police protection. I’m 
optimistic that New England as a whole, 
if not Boston, can yield a contingent of 
the ordained willing to take their 
chances, the stake being the opportunity 
to convey via TV news a symbolic mo- 
ment of truth. 


Paul Salstrom is a member of New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 
Action. A further report was expected 
from him as this page went to press. 
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Joan Harcourt DESPAIR IN BELFAST 


When considering Ireland, one tends 
to think of Dublin as romantic, beauti- 
ful, headstrong, and Belfast as the ugly 
sister, limping behind in the wake of 
Dublin's glory. Brian Moore, in his Bel- 
fast novels, endorses the picture of this 
city as dreary and sterile, while at the 


Non-violence 
for the 
high school 


Revolution - and you: The story of the 
rising expectations of the world’s 
people, by Sidney Lens. Illustrated by 
Jules Feiffer (Fellowship Publications, 
New York, 50c.) 


What do you mean non-violence?: The 
story of wars with peaceful weapons by 
Sue Gottfried. Illustrated by Elsa 
Bailey (Fellowship Publications, New 
York, 50c.) Both books are in Fellow- 
ship Publications’ Forerunner Series 
for High School Young People. 


The American Fellowship of Reconci- 
liation has launched a series of pamph. 
lets intended to introduce high school 
students to topics like non-violence, the 
revolution in the Third World and cyber- 
nation. The first two pamphlets in this 
series are brief, informative, and lively. 
They are also attractive to look at, and 
are illustrated by cartoons by Feiffer 
and Elsa Bailey. 


Some doubts occur about the detailed 
handling of the subject matter. Sue 
Gottfried starts by relating non-violence 
to the civil rights movement, and then 
shows the applicability of non-violence 
at other times and places by a number 
of historical examples. The pamphlet 
ends with a rapid and rather confusing 
look at the possibilities of a world 
peace brigade and of non-violent defence. 
The discussion of the theory and practice 
of non-violence is inevitably sketchy, and 
the historical examples oversimplified in 
favour of non-violence. The pamphlet 
might have been better if it had covered 
less ground, and it could do with a more 
detailed bibliography listing specific case 
prudlee and a rather more critical litera- 
ure. 


Sidney Lens deals with a vast subject 
matter. The opening section talks about 
the intersection of three revolutions: in 
science and technology; in military 
strategy; and the revolution of rising 
expectations. However the relevance of 
the scientific revolution is not discussed 
at all except in relation to military 
strategy. Although there are some very 
useful facts about bomb stockpiles this 
subject might well have been relegated 
to another pamphlet. 


The central theme is the revolution in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America and its 
impact on the United States. Sidney 
Lens tries to get across the basic econ- 
omic and political facts and to explain 
the role of Western powers in perpetu- 
ating poverty and autocratic rule; he 
also presents the revolution in the Third 
World as a continuation of previous 
economic and political movements in 
Europe, and particularly in the United 
States. A lot of this is excellent, in 
spite of some rather breathtaking his- 
torical leaps and generalisations, and 
necessary simplification. 


But as this pamphlet sets out to chal- 
lenge ignorance and prejudices about 
Asia, Latin America and Africa, it is a 
pity Sidney Lens doesn’t take this pro- 
cess a bit further, and challenge too 
stereotypes about communism and one 
party states, instead of accepting that 
both are automatically bad. The solution 
he proposes is for the United States 
to use economic aid as a weapon in the 
war against communism, instead of H- 
bombs. One curious passage on Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam even implies that 
neutralism is undesirable. The pamphlet 
ends with a call for a revolution within 
American society as well. Perhaps to 
achieve this young Americans should be 
encouraged to question basic assumptions 
about capitalism and democracy at home 


and abroad. 
APRIL CARTER 


same time placing in her streets and 
houses people whose drab lives are coun- 
tered with a passion as intense as any 
Dubliners. 


All the people in Brian Moore’s world 
are isolated, but with the partial] excep- 
tion of his latest novel (fhe Emperor 
of Ice Cream, Andre Deutsch, 21s) those 
who have escaped to American shores 
suffer a different sort of isolation from 
those who remain at home. The self- 
exiled, Ginger Coffey in Montreal, Bren- 
dan Tierney in New York, exhibit a 
flamboyant determination to succeed, 
they live out their mad dreams wholly in 
their lives, as they never dared at home. 


Those who stay in Belfast also dream, 
but their dreaming remains interior, a 
secret ballast against empty lives. 
Though they cast timid glances across 
the sea, they assess themselves too 
humbly to attempt escape that way. In- 
deed, they long not to be different, but 
to be the same, to be accepted. It is 
their own imaginations with which they 
are in conflict, not the frowning world 
about them. 


It is as if the Atlantic divides between 
the two groups the extremes of a 
national death wish. The emigrants risk 
too much, the others are the victims 
of a society which never even gives them 
a chance. 


The isolation of Brian Moore’s characters 
goes hand in hand with a devastating 
honesty, which always surfaces at the 
crucial point in each novel. When Gin- 
ger Coftey abandons his marvellous lies 
at the end of The Luck of Ginger Coffey 
and accepts that he is a failure, and 
growing old, when Brendan Tierney, in 
An Answer From Limbo faces the truth 
that he has sacrificed his wife’s love, 
and killed his mother in the pursuit of 
becoming a novelist, these men meet a 
painful self-knowledge head-on. But self- 
knowledge is something the sad, passive 
Belfast people have had all along, so 
that their deliberate choice of total 
humiliation in the cause of truth raises 
their behaviour to the level of heroism 
in a way unmatched by their seemingly 
more robust trans-Atlantic counterparts. 


When Judith Hearne, in The Lonely Pas- 
sion Of Miss Judith Hearne, confesses in 
alcholic anguish that she has never liked 
Myra (the only person who has been 
remotely kind to her) and that her tales 
of a rich American suitor were a gro- 
tesque fabrication, she burns her bridges 
as irrevocably as does Diarmuid Devine 
the middle-aged virgin schoolmaster in 
The Feast of Lupercal (now reprinted in 
paperback as A Moment of Love, Pan- 
ther, 3s 6d) who admits that he spent 
the night with a girl, but was unable to 
“ deflower” her. 


These two, Judith Hearne and Diarmuid 
Devine, acquire tragic stature simply be- 
cause, having so little - nothing in fact 
but their pathetic “life lies” to support 
their dignity - they choose to abandon 
even this. That society refuses properly 
to acknowledge the significance of what 
has happened, and pushes them firmly 
back into the slots from which they 
momentarily emerged, makes their de- 
feat complete. 


In The Emperor of Ice Cream Brian 
Moore both frees the diffident, apologetic 
Ulsterman from his guilt at being differ- 
ent, and launches a gloriously cathartic 
assault on the mores of his native Bel- 
fast. Nevertheless, despite its many quali- 
ties, the book, to my mind, is somewhat 
disappointing. This is because, although 
the challenge of personality and attitude 
is basic enough, the resolution is brought 
about, for the first time in a Brian Moore 
novel, by an outside agent - the German 
air attack on Belfast. 


In his first task, that of allowing the 
non-conformist his place in the thin 
Irish sun, Mr Moore seems especially un- 
convincing. Possibly this is because such 
optimism as we find here stands awk- 
wardly beside the less happy conclusions 
he has drawn in the past, and because 
we are really unprepared by the skillful 
portrayal of muted despair for the volte- 
face at the end of the book. After all 
that we have had before, to be asked 
now to accept that a father, hitherto 
bombastic, opinionated, complacent, 
could say to his off-beat son, “ Oh, Gavin, 
I’ve been a fool ... such a fool” strains 


belief. Never mind the provocation. It’s 
just too good to be true. 


Gavin Burke is 17, he has failed his 
matric, and having no discernible am- 
bition (he reads poetry), to the shame 
of his family, he joins the ARP. It is 
1939, the war is two months old, and 
Gavin joins through no motives of 
patriotism, but simply to stall for time. 


As a palliative for hopelessness, Brian 
Moore 1s brilliant in his use of humour 
which, while making us laugh, even at 
the most painful moments, also tends to 
add a dimension of objectivity to his 
novels. Possibly more than in any of his 
previous creations, Mr Moore endows 
Gavin with this objective trait. It tem- 
pers Gavin’s rebellion against philistine 
Belfast and even makes him assent to 
the general opinion of himself as no 
good. And so we find him on the steps 
of Queen's University, having written a 
supplementary examination in maths: 
“Queen Victoria, holding an orb of 
power in her right hand as though she 
contemplated throwing it, looked down 
on Gavin as he lit a woodbine. Rain 
wet her stone face, streaking the 
pigeon droppings on her cheeks. Puff 
away, the Queen said. As a failure you 
will never have the money to smoke 
decent cigarettes. So be it, Gavin told 
the Queen. Silly old cow, don’t you 
know that failure’s not so terrible. 
Nothing’s terrible, once you accept it. 
But the Queen was not listening. She 
stared across rainy lawns at her Irish 
red-brick university, guarding it from 
the likes of him. You will never get 
in here, she said. Not after today.” 
Gavin extends his objective assessment 
to others quite as much as to himself, 
and indeed, he has a sort of affection for 
his mother (“when he was a child she 
told him that General Franco was a holy 
saint of God") and for his father, full 
of ominous pronouncements on his son’s 
unlikely future, and whose political ob- 
servations (“The German jackboot isn’t 
half as hard as the heel of John Bull ”’) 
can enjoy an easy reversal when the 
occasion demands. 
Gavin wants to please his parents and 


he wants to be free. His chance comes 
when the Germans unaccountably bomb 
Belfast, and Gavin proves himself a hero 
in terms even Belfast can accept. But 
crises pass and habit reasserts itself, 
and one wonders how long it will be 
before the cracks appear in Gavin's 
new-found self-reliance. 


When Brian Moore turns to the devas- 
tation of the actual streets of Belfast, he 
catches us up in Gavin's sheer exhilara- 
tion in face of the German raid. Just 
for the moment, the attendant agony, be. 
wilderment, fear, don’t exist for him, as 
standing on the roof of a hospital, Gavin 
welcomes the enemy planes roaring in 
over Belfast. As the bombs begin to 
drop, he is filled with a painful joy that 
these strangers are committing, for him, 
this act of utter destruction. 

“e'.. Blow up St. Micham's,’ Gavin 

shouted, prancing in his war dance on 

the roof. 

‘ Blow up City Hall. 

‘And Queen’s University. 

‘And Harland and Wolff's. 

“Blow up the Orange Hall. 

‘ And the cathedral and the Dean. 

‘Jesus, what a show’.” 
The aftermath of death, the anti-climax 
(Belfast is still on the map) hardly 
matters. Gavin - and Brian Moore, one 
suspect - has had his revenge. 
In the end, The Emperor of Ice Cream, 
though a fine novel, seems to lack the 
excellence of its predecessors. Gavin is 
very young and still has time to find 
his feet. Indeed, if we can accept the 
words on the page, he does gain both 
self-respect and (unprecedented) outside 
respect. The earlier characters are aJl 
middle-aged, and consequently their 
humiliations and defeats are that much 
more serious. The dimension of real 
tragedy, somehow more telling in Brian 
Moore’s world, is missing, and we feel 
its absence. The “happy ending” is a 
misfit. 
Brian Moore's special province remains 
despair. However, although it looks as if, 
with this novel, he has rooted out Bel- 
fast from his roster of bétes-noir, there 
is still the rest of the world, a large and 
often lonely place. 


Evelyn Waugh: the gifted 


John Tripp 


One supposes that few readers of Peace 
News sobbed at the passing of Evelyn 
Waugh. He was one of the last of that 
pitiful remnant of Tory reactionaries 
who are embedded in a nostalgia for the 
“ order” of a patrician past. 


His disdain for the age he lived in, and 
his long support of the debatable virtues 
of the ancient Catholic landed families 
of England, put him in the category of 
stone-age survivor. He dearly loved blue 
blood, and affected to despise “ the com- 
mon man” (whoever that is), yet he 
himself came of modest bourgeois stock, 
his parents living in a flat over a dairy 
in the Finchley Road. It was far from 
there to the closed retreat of his later 
years, playing the role of rural squire 
as he viewed what he regarded as the 
shattering of al] civilised and Christian 
values with scorn and disgust from his 
manor house in Somerset. In his blin- 
kers, he could only see the dislodgement 
of fascism and the end of a medieval 
feudalism in eastern Europe and else- 
where as part of the process of “the 
dismemberment of Christendom.” 

Yet Waugh was a literary craftsman of 
high merit, an artist in satiric prose who 
could have made mincemeat of the con- 
temporary Frosts and Robinsons. He 
imposed upon himself a strict economy 
of language, a style almost as spare and 
austere as Hemingway's, but with more 
bite. None of his books were long: he 
said what he had to say and then shut 
down. He had no lyrical touch, but 
placed on himself the same rigid disci- 
pline which he placed on his characters 
in their dialogues and in the narrative 
passages. Two of his best books were A 
Handful of Dust, with its terrible clos- 
ing chapter where the battered hero is 
condemned to read Dickens forever to 
a maniac deep in the South American 


reactionary 


jungle; and Brideshead Revisited, with 
its study moving at times - of a 
decaying opulence, stirring in the reader 
the same kind of simple, emotional res- 
ponse to a lost time and a vanished 
fragment of society that one may ex- 
perience in Yeats or Proust. And in the 
novel Scoop, the bewildering interview 
between the luckless gardening corres- 
pondent and his editor who sends him 
as a war reporter to Abyssinia is still 
one of the funniest scenes in literature. 


Like his autobiographical character Gil- 
bert Pinfold, the choleric Waugh could 
be shocked by a bad bottle of wine, an 
impertinent stranger, or a fault in syntax. 
Pulping scarlet with wrath at White’s 
Club, he would complain about every- 
thing “declining.” To many he seemed 
absurd, but to some he was as formid- 
able as a trapped and ageing bull. 

A crusty recluse towards the end of his 
life, Waugh often complained bitterly of 
great boredom. He kept well away from 
London - “the abominable capital” - 
and was nervous and depressed and 
unable to write, seemingly fortified only 
by the dubious consolations of his faith. 
He stood for so much that representa- 
tives of what he called “the new bar- 
barism” could justifiably detest; in poli- 
tics - which to him meant only “my 
monarch” - he occupied a lonely hole 
somewhere to the far right of Mr Enoch 
Powell. He had as scant a sympathy for 
the plight of peasants in Vietnam as he 
had for the old radical reformers and 
progressive young people in our own 
society. 

But what he did possess was a genuine 
comic gift, which permitted him to see 
through most of the pretensions of even 
his own callous set - and, undeniably, 
he cared deeply for the English lan- 
guage. 
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Vietnamese student “suicide squads” march through the streets of 
Da Nang on April 20 in support of anti-government forees. Carrying 
American-made carbines and pistols, some 120 s‘udents have been 
given training by troops of the Vietnamese First Division based in Hue. 


‘End British Guiana state 
of emergency’—UN 


Mrs Many Nunes, the wife of Vernon 
Nunes, one of a number of political 
prisoners in British Guiana who have 
been detained for several months without 
charge or trial (Peace News, April 22), 
writes that she has had a large response 
to her appeal for help in this paper. She 
adds: 


“The (British) government, however, 
still takes the line that ‘we are con- 


Non-violent 
solution for 
Rhodesia? 


A constitutional conference, backed by 
a Commonwealth non-violent expedition- 
ary force, is the core of a non-violent 
solution to the Rhodesia problem which 
was put forward last week. 


Writing in the April 21 British Weekly, 
Ralph Bell, a Presbyterian minister, des- 
cribed a recent visit to Rhodesia, during 
which he discussed an earlier suggestion 
for a non-violent solution. Although he 
did not convince many people in Rho- 
desia, most people he met were per- 
suaded that he had a good prima facie 
case, and “few had faith in any other 
policy for solving the crisis.” 


Ralph Bell’s proposal is for the British 
government to call a constitutional con- 
ference in Salisbury, not to confirm UDI 
or go back to the 1961 constitution, but 
to “work out a solution acceptable to 
all in Rhodesia.” Assuming that the 
Smith regime does not agree to co-oper- 
ate, the next step is non-violent pres- 
sure: strikes and demonstrations, in 
which Africans play an important part. 
Then the British representatives go to 
the conference, “ covered only by a non- 
violent expeditionary force” composed 
of volunteers. 

Meeting objections, Ralph Bell suggests 
that although some of the volunteers 
might suffer, it would be unlikely that 
Smith would be able to use violence, 
once the British government’s good in- 
tentions had been made known and its 
sincerity proved by the use of unarmed 
volunteers, and when the newsmen and 
TV cameras were watching. If the volun- 
teers were interned, reinforcements 
would have to be sent. 

Only this method, says Mr Bell, can avoid 
the drift to apartheid and racial war. 


stitutionally unable to intervene in 
the affairs of an internally self-gov- 
erning country’ and pointedly ig- 
nores any reference to the United 
Nations resolution.” 


As the UN resolution is the focal point 
of the petition forms being circulated 
by Mrs Nunes (available from her at 
5/34 Barford Road, Ladywood, Birming- 
ham 16), we reprint it in full below. It 
is a resolution of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Committee, passed on De- 
cember 10, 1965, with 87 votes in favour, 
none against and 19 abstentions. 


Abstentions were recorded by Argentine, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, 
Britain, United States, Australia, Spain, 
Portugal, France and Nicaragua. 


The text is as follows: 


“ Noting that British Guiana will achieve 
independence on May 26, 1966. 
“Desirous of ensuring that British 
Guiana achieves independence under the 
most favourable conditions, 

‘© 1. Approves the chapters of the reports 
of the special committee on the situation 
with regard to the implementation of the 
declaration of the granting of indepen- 
dence to colonial countries and peoples 
concerning British Guiana and endorses 
the conclusions and recommendations 
contained therein; 

“2. Re-affirms the inalienable right of 
the people of British Guiana to freedom 
and independence in accordance with 
the provisions of resolution 1514(XV) 
of December 14, 1960; 

“3. Requests the administering power to 
end the state of emergency and to re- 
lease all political prisoners and detainees 
so as to enable them to participate in 
the political life of the territory; 

“4, Appeals to the main political par- 
ties to resolve existing differences so as 
to enable the territory to achieve inde 
pendence in an atmosphere of peace and 
unity; 

“5. Notes the announcement by the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland that 
British Guiana will attain independerice 
on May 26, 1966, and requests the ad- 
ministering power not to take any action 
which might delay the independence of 
the territory. 

“The above resolution approved by the 
ee Assembly on December 16, 
The House of Commons will be debating 
the Guiana Independence Bill on Friday, 
April] 29. 


March 25 & 26 
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INTERNATIONAL DAYS 
OF PROTEST 


For reasons unexplained, news of the 
international days of protest on March 
25 and 26 in America was slow in reach- 
ing this country. Below is a _ belated 
round-up of the March demonstrations 
based on the small amount of informa- 
tion that has reached Peace News. 

In spite of State Department pressure, 
bad weather and a news blackout in 
parts of the country, 200,000 people 
turned out for the demonstrations - twice 
the number of people who turned out 
for the October international days of 
protest. In the rest of the world, the 
number of demonstrators trebled. 


New York: The largest protest demon- 
stration in the history of New York 
City; the largest anti-Vietnam rally since 
the movement began. Exact figures are 
not available, but the number of partici- 
pants was definitely over 50,000. The 
Central Park rally had about 70,000 
participants. There was a large amount 
of violence. Eggs and refuse were heaped 
on the marchers, followed by actual at- 
tacks. A “ youth parade” starting from 
Columbia University marched through 
Harlem. It was the first anti-war demon- 
stration ever to do this. A number of 
the Veterans and Reservists to End the 
War in Vietnam (approx 15) burned 
their discharge papers in Union Square. 


Washington: Friday night rally, with 
Julian Bond speaking, attended by about 
1,000 people. Saturday picket of White 
House, 1,200 people. Despite pressure 
from the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Vietnamese 
Embassy to prevent it, a demonstration 
was held outside the South Vietnamese 
Embassy. During the rally in front of the 
embassy, a member of the American 
Nazi Party attempted to rip the micro- 
phone from a speaker’s hand. He was 
carted off by the police. Earlier in the 
day, the Nazis burned the NLF flag. 


Chicago: A coalition of approximately 
50 peace groups organised and led a 
march through the city. About 5,000 
people took part. This was the first anti- 
war march of its size in Chicago for 
twenty years. 

Los Angeles: A teach-in was held, at- 
tended by about 1,800 students. The 
March 26 demonstration in downtown 
Los Angeles had a “ disappointing ” turn- 
out of about 1,000 people. This has 
been attributed to an unfriendly press 


and an anti-march “teach-out” organ- 
ised by the Los Angeles Mayor. 
San Francisco and Berkeley: 13,000 


people turned out to hear UN Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg make a speech at the 
University of California’s Charter Day 
ceremony. About 1,000 walked out. After 


‘Political’ trial 
in Canada 


Following a civil disobedience demon- 
stration in Ottawa on March 4, when 
100 students tried to hold a 24-hour sit-in 
at the parliament building, 61 people 
were arrested. Their trial is scheduled 
for May 19, and the Student Union for 
Peace Action is planning further action 
for that date, including more civil dis- 
obedience. Local committees have been 
set up in Toronto, Ottawa, Kingston and 
Montreal. A SUPA statement says that 
it is intended to make the trial a politi- 
cal one. 


Every worker 
a soldier 


Every industrial concern in South Africa 
is potentially a member of the Defence 
Force, and every worker a soldier in 
civilian clothes, said Commandant-Gen- 
eral Hiemstra last month in Port Eliza- 
beth. He was opening the Agricultural 
Show and Industries Fair. - Johannes- 
burg Star, March 17. 


a debate between a faculty committee 
and Goldberg, the audience voted 7,000 
opposed to and 150 in favour of US 
government policy in Vietnam. In San 
Francisco, a “March in Mourning” and 
rally was attended by between 8,000 and 
10,000 people. 


Philadelphia: About 850 people attended 
a march and rally. 


Baltimore: Originally a film-in and dis- 
cussion was planned for March 25. Two 
days before, however, policemen entered 
the hall where the films were to be 
shown, demanded to know the names of 
the sponsors, films to be shown etc. 
Police claimed a law saying that films 
had to be approved by a local censor. 
The fire department said that the organ- 
isers would have to obtain a fire inspec- 
tion permit. The venue for the film show 
had to be changed at the last minute, 
thus reducing the number of people 
(about 100) who attended. 


Iowa City: A coalition of groups held a 
rally and candlelight march on March 
24. On the Friday, films on Vietnam, 
draft counselling and an open forum 
took place throughout the day. In the 
afternoon, there was a picket and a sit- 
in at the Iowa City draft board by an all- 
women group. Folksinging in the eve- 
ning. 

Honolulu: A rally at the university and 
a march to Pearl Harbour took place 
on March 27. 


Houston: A symposium on Vietnam was 
held at the university. Peace rally. 


Detroit: Teach-in, march and rally with 
crowd of 2-3,000. 

New England and Boston: Of 150 demon- 
strating at the Boston Army Base, two 
women and nine men were charged with 
civil disobedience, dragged back to the 
legal vigil line, and arrested for obstruct- 
ing the road, breach of the peace, and 
inciting to riot. David Benson, member 
of the Committee for Non-Violent Action 
(CNVA), burned his draft card. Hostile 
mobs of about 100. No-one was hurt, 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
held a sit-in at the draft board in Boston 
on the Saturday. Rally and march. 


Miami: A motorcade of 22 cars went to 
the SAC airbase where a picket was held. 
Peace vigil (200 people) held on Satur- 
day morning. Non-violence motorcade 
formed at noon. Publicity obtained was 
very good. 

Sullivan County, New York: Sullivan 
County, Orange County, and Rockland 
County co-operated in a motorcade 
through 10 towns. Began with 35-40 cars 
and 60 people. Ended with 80-100 cars 
and 300 people. People leafleted before 
the motorcade moved through the town, 
so that the town’s people knew it was 
coming. Publicity was very good. 

Other demonstrations occurred in every 
major state centre and most small com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
Demonstrations were also held in France 
(77 demonstrations taking in every major 
city), West Germany (thousands of 
students in West Berlin, demonstrations 
in nearly every major West Germany 
city), Japan (600,000), England (several 
thousand in torchlight demonstration), 
Canada (calling for an end to Canadian 
government support for US Vietnam 
policy), Sweden (top artists, writers and 
intellectuals turned out to support a 
major demonstration called by Ameri- 
cans), Denmark and Finland. The latter 
were the largest demonstrations in the 
history of Scandinavia. In Italy, a rally 
of 50,000 in Rome got support ranging 
from the Communist Party to the Catho- 
lic Church. A few blocks away, several 
thousand neo-fascists held a demonstra- 
tion in support of the American policy 
in Vietnam. Demonstrations are also re- 
ported in New Zealand, Australia, the 
Philippines, Belgium, Holland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Albania, China, the German 
Democratic Republic, Austria, Guinea, 
Kenya, Egypt, Syria, Algeria, Cyprus, 
Israel, Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Peru, 
Brazil and Mexico. 
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GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW 


a fortnightly survey 


The expanding 
Vietnam war 


Although I don’t share the view that 
the Vietnam conflict will inevitably, or 
even probably, escalate into a third 
world war, the effects and implications 
of the war are already world-wide. 


In the first place, the United States is 
beginning really to feel the strain of 
the war, although the story of the short- 
age of bombs in Vietnam is plainly only 
relative. As Mr McNamara told the Ful- 
bright Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, 50,000 tons of bombs had been 
dropped during March, and it was 
planned to drop 638,000 tons during 1966. 
There was more than five weeks’ supply 
of bombs “in inventory in south-east 
Asia.” However, he admitted (April 15) 
that bomb output in May would only 
come to 40,000 tons, though this would 
be increased to the 50,000 mark by 
June. The US also had to buy back for 
£7 10s apiece 7,562 bombs sold to a 
German firm for $12 in 1964. The deputy 
defence secretary, Cyrus R. Vance, in- 
sisted that unloading difficulties in Viet- 
nam were largely limited to aid vessels 
or those with commercial cargoes. It 
was not a major crisis or threat. 


But strain there is, and it has begun to 
show not least in the emotional language 
employed by the normally calculating 
McNamara. He explained (April 19) that 
bombs were being dropped on Vietnam 
at three times the monthly rate of the 
Korean war, and at a rate slightly higher 
than that reached by all American 
bomber aircraft operating in North Afri- 
ca and Europe during the last three 
years of the second world war. 

“We are a very peculiar people,” he 
said. ““We should be proud of what 
we are doing there, in applying an un- 
limited military power in pursuit of a 
limited political objective.” 

Yes, indeed, the military power is com- 
ing to look limitless: the raid on April 
12 by 30 B-52s from Guam, an attempt 
to block a North Vietnamese mountain 
pass by causing an avalanche, was re- 
portedly the most powerful combat 
bombing raid since the atom bomb on 
Nagasaki. Oddly, in view of this im- 
mense display of power, Mr McNamara 
claims that there had been only 137 
Vietnamese civilian casualties during 
March: he quoted General Westmoreland 
to the effect that “no other army in 
history has taken the care our army in 
Vietnam has in minimising civilian 
casualties.” 

Equally, Mr McNamara claimed, “ never 
in history has any nation developed so 
much military power with so little bur- 
den on its people.” Perhaps not, but on 
~April 6, Mr David Bell, the American 
foreign aid administrator, told the Ful- 
bright Committee that the 1966-67 
foreign aid budget had been cut by more 
than $650 million (£232 million); he 
agreed, however, that if his budget erred, 
it was “too small rather than too large.” 
Furthermore, the impending withdrawal 
of 15,000 military specialists from the 
US Army in Europe has pinpointed an- 
other area of strain. The flood of raw 
recruits has, reports the New York 
Times (April 9), paradoxically weakened 
the services qualitatively, while increas- 
ing them numerically. 

There is, in fact, a severe shortage of 
trained: men which will continue while 
the government continues to call up draf- 
tees rather than the trained federal re- 
serve. Three times in less than a year, 
the army has changed its rotation poli- 
cies for Vietnam duties. 

Last July the Army stated that, unless 
they volunteered for a second tour, 
men who had served a “normal tour” 
(now a year) in Vietnam would not be 
reassigned there in less than 24 months. 
This was later sharply reduced to nine 
months. At the start of April veterans 
of Vietnam were promised only “ maxi- 
mum possible time” elsewhere before 
being sent back to the war. The Army 
is also trying to persuade 7,500 retired 
sergeants to return to active duty for 
two years and help with training and 
filling “critical military occupational 
specialities.” 


The effect, as posited in a letter from an 
officer to the New York Times, is that 
“we are in no position to reinforce 
NATO or fight any other two-division- 
plus conflict.” 


At a time like this, France’s stab in 
NATO’s back must look very like the 
Easter Rebellion did to the British 
General Staff in 1916. The Americans, 
have really been set a poser: they can’t 
afford to let the French get out of 
Germany. But it is quite plain that the 
British and French will not increase 
their troops to fill the gap, which looks 
likely to be permanent. Yet part of the 
reason for the allied presence in Europe 
at all - especially if the ‘“‘ Soviet threat” 
is really believed to have passed - is to 
contain Germany militarily and_politi- 
cally. This cannot be done, as The Times 
Washington | correspondent pointed out 
(April 16) if the strength of the Bun- 
deswehr is to be increased. To accede 
to France’s demands would virtually 
write finis to an integrated Atlantic 
alliance. However, before we all cheer, 
we must remember that a straight 
bilateral German/American deal would 
almost certainly increase European ten- 
sion, and that such a solution may now 
look to America, on balance, the easiest 
way out. 


Certainly, the Vietnam dispute has given 
strength to the Russian defence lobby; 
Mr Kosygin told the Soviet Party Con- 
gress that “in the circumstances, we 
cannot afford to relax our efforts in the 
sphere of defence.” It appears that con- 
sumer goods have once more been re- 
legated to a lower importance than 
heavy industry, the basis of the war 
machine. The Congress had to bear in 
mind Lenin’s words that, while continu- 
ing Russia’s industrial development, the 
Communists must “be alert, cherish the 
defence capacity of our country and our 
Red Army as the apple of our eye, and 
remember that we have no right to re- 
lax, even for an instant.” (See Victor 
Zorza, Guardian April 5) 


But the most striking national impact 
made by the war has been in Australia. 
On April 19 the first Australian -con- 
scripts to serve overseas since World 
War II left Sydney by air for Vietnam. 
Mr John McEwen, the deputy Prime 
Minister, spoke of a “harsh, sad recog- 
nition” that Australia could no longer 
count on the strength of the British 
shield; until the Communists were forced 
to the conference table Australia must 
stand with the United States there be- 
cause the expansion of Communism 
threatened her. 


“Tt is of the utmost importance that we 
act so as to be entitled to expect the 
certainty of American protective action 
Bap security were under attack,” he 
said. 


So far, only one in fourteen Australian 
males reaching the age of twenty is 
called up, but the draft is to be ex- 
tended to include “ unnaturalised mi- 
grants” (Commonwealth migrants are 
already eligible). These lucky people are 
probably to be given a little present. 
Mr Holt, the Prime Minister, is expected 
to announce that the vote will be given 
to servicemen and women under 21 who 
are likely to be sent overseas. 

s * * 


There is one ray of sunshine for the 
Pentagon. A committee established at an 
American convention of homosexual or- 
ganisations announced (April 17) that it 
is launching a national campaign de- 
signed to end the exclusion of homo- 
sexuals from the armed forces. The 
campaign will culminate in parades in 
major cities on Armed Forces’ Day, 
May 21. 

Mr Donald Slater, for the committee, 
said that there were 17 million homo- 
sexuals in the USA, most of whom would 
be willing to fight for their country. End- 
ing the discrimination would ease the 
shortage of manpower available for ser- 
vice in Vietnam. 


Attaboy! Them VCs won't know which 
way to turn. 


Barnaby Martin 


San Francisco to Moscow 


We Walked to Moscow by Jerry Leh- 
mann (Greenleaf Books, 7s 6d). 


It is now four and a half years since 
a dozen young pacifists started walking 
from San Francisco determined to carry 
the message of unconditional disarma- 
ment to peoples and governments in 
West and East. 


The project came to be called the 
American-European March in its later 
stages as it steadily pushed its way 
eastwards across Europe. The largest 
rally was in Trafalgar Square at the 
start of the walk through England; the 
greatest moment was the arrival in 
Red Square after ten-and-a-half months, 
six thousand miles of walking. 


Now two books are available describing 
the project. The first to reach London is 
by Jerry Lehmann one of the American 
team members. The second is a much 
larger and more studious account by 
Bradford Lyttle called You Come With 
Naked Hands. 


Jerry Lehmann’s book tells the story of 
what it meant to walk all those miles. 
There are many wonderful moments in 
such projects and much that any peace 
activist can learn from. In Europe the 
team grew to thirty members with the 


additions from many West European 
countries. 

This march was a great help to the peace 
movement in making it clear that we 
oppose weapons in the East as well as the 
West. It achieved more than anyone 
expected in 1961 by holding meetings 
along the road to Moscow in Russia. 
The team stood vigil for two hours out- 
side the Kremlin in Red Square carrying 
the same banners declaring their oppo- 
sition to armaments in all countries. 
As you'll see from Jerry Lehmann’s 
book, the march achieved contact with 
millions through the massive publicity 
given at various stages. It achieved 
greater impact on those it met along 
the road. But above all, the San Francisco 
to Moscow march had an impact on 
those who took part. Months of blistered 
commitment on the road to Moscow gave 
most of the marchers a deeper deter- 
mination to work for peace, both in 
marches and in other ways. 

Maybe I’m biased; I was one of the 
marchers. But I think you'll find that 
We Walked to Moscow is a valuable, 
self-critical, and entertaining descrip- 
tion of how a group of people carried 
the banner of disarmament and_non- 
violence from the heart of the ‘‘ West” 
to the heart of the “ East.” 


Frank Merrick’s eightieth 


birthday 


I am a “ Music at Night” addict on the 
“Home”, and tuning in to it a month 
or so ago and finding a programme 
largely consisting of John Field’s works 
I thought, “That could be Frank Mer- 
rick; but surely he must be nearly 80.” 
Frank Merrick it was - still broadcasting 
to the delight of his many admirers. 


He is now to celebrate his 80th birthday 
on April 30 by a recital at Wigmore 
Hall at 3 pm with works by twelve differ- 
ent composers ranging from Field to 
Rawsthorne, and Purcell to Prokoviev. 
This is to be followed on Wednesday 
evening, May 11, at the Arts Council 
premises, 4 St James’s Square, by a 
recital of his own compositions in which 
he will also be participating as pianist. 


I first knew Frank Merrick fifty years 
ago when he was attached to the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. We both 
lived in the same Manchester district of 
Withington, and met through our com- 
mon membership of the Manchester 
Branch of the No-Conscription Fellow- 
ship. We both went to prison as “ abso- 
lutist ” objectors, After my second sen- 
tence, however, I was. discharged 
through illness, but Frank Merrick spent 
nearly two years in prison and was only 
released some six months after the end 
of the war with the other absolutist 
objectors. 


It says much for his capacity and deter- 
mination that he came out of prison as 
fine a pianist as he entered. I have 
heard that he used to subject himself 
tu the discipline of doing fingering 
exercises on his cell table. He was able 
to give a London recital soon after he 
came out of prison (in Wigmore Hall 
also, I believe) and among those who 
were present to hear him was the 
governor of Wandsworth prison where 
he had served his sentences. 


J. Allen Skinner 


Frank was in Wandsworth prison when 
the war resisters there broke down the 
prison discipline and had to be separat- 
ed as far as possible from the more 
orthodox convicts. The segregation could 
not have been complete, however. The 
COs had begun to make a habit of spend- 
ing their exercise periods in conversa- 
tional groupings in defiance of the sil- 
ence rule. When they returned to their 
cells they frequently came in singing 
“The Red Flag.” Some of the other 
prisoners would pour down water on 
them from the upper landings, and 
Frank, whose defiance was accompanied 
by a certain sardonic perception, has 
confessed to feeling some spiritual dis- 
comfort as they kept under the shelter 
of the first floor landing singing “ Let 
cowards flinch and traitors sneer.” 


One of the things the Wandsworth COs 
did in their revolt against the silence 
rule was to conduct evening lectures by 
bellowing through the spy-holes of their 
cell doors. One was constituted chair- 
man and yelled for order and attention, 
and then the lecturer proceeded with his 
talk. Whether Frank Merrick ever lec- 
tured on aspects of music in these cir- 
cumstances I do not know, but I have 
heard that he lectured one evening in 
this way on Esperanto, which he learned 
and grew enthusiastic over during his 
period of imprisonment. All the songs 
to be sung at the Arts Council recital 
have their words in Esperanto. 


In all the years since his imprisonment 
Frank Merrick has kept in close touch 
with the pacifist movement, and in later 
years with CND. At pacifist special 
gatherings he has given a great deal of 
pleasure by the unassuming generosity 
with which he has been ready to use 
his great musical talent for the enjoy- 
ment of those present. Long may his 
enthusiasm and his vigour continue. 


LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR 


Civilian defence 


On the question of how important seg- 
ments of humanity might come to parti- 
cipate in programmes of non-violent civi- 
lian defence, I would like to suggest that 
alongside writings such as Gene Sharp’s 
should be a strategy which we, as a tiny 
minority, can begin to implement un- 
assisted by fate or the powers that be. 


Roughly, the following escalation from 
step to step is an escalation of complex- 
ity as well as of constituency. Each step 
is intended for discussion on two criteria 
at least: firstly, is it within the grasp- 
ing range of those who stand upon the 
plateau of the step previous; secondly, 
is it, amongst other conceivable moves 
in the right general direction, the opti- 
mal move, assuming the desired end to 
be the last step in the series? (The end 
should perhaps be open to question as 
well as the steps sketched out below.) 


1. A SNCC-type world organisation 
called perhaps a “Peace and Freedom 
Corps” and intent upon _ integrating 
political community organising with con- 
structive work similar to that associated 
with the Peace Corps, IVS-SCI, etc. 


2. Achievement of limited objectives for- 
mulated through the efforts of the above 
corps but tackled with the assistance of 
temporary “non-violent armies.” The 
Selma development can be taken as a 
model. South West Africa and Indo- 
China can be weighed as fields for ac- 
tion, or Peru and Brazil. 


3. Experiments in unarmed peacekeeping 
on the part of a separate voluntary 
group, leading to such experiments on 
the part of the United Nations. Un- 
armed peacekeeping injected into situ- 
ations in which the ‘Peace and Free- 
dom Corps” and the “non-violent 
armies” represent one side of a conflict 
and are up against violent opposition. 
An unarmed UN force might well be wel- 
comed into situations currently closed 
to the UN’s Special Forces. They could 
absorb or nullify much of the violence 
directed towards non-violent revolution. 
aries or reformers, leaving the latter 
free to work with a population unthreat- 
ened by terror. 


4, Experiments in non-violent national de- 
fence, civilian or professional, on the 
part of one or two small nations in 
authentic straits. Support to same from 
unarmed UN peacekeeping units. 


5. General acceptance of unarmed UN 
peacekeeping, giving world public 
opinion a stronger voice than currently 
in international and civil conflicts. 


6. Total conversion of the defence sys- 
tem of several small] countries from mili- 
tary to unarmed defence, involving par- 
ticipation of civilians and professionals. 


7. Experiments in both unarmed peace- 
keeping (first) and non-violent “ de- 
fence” by major powers, in attempts to 
nullify the support of world public 
opinion enjoyed by the small countries 
and voluntary organisations employing 
the use of non-violence. 


8. Progressive success in the area of 
the non-violent defence of civilians by 
themselves, particularly against unjust 
governmental and traditional institutions 
which directly hamper their own lives. 
By step (8) civilian defence training 
would presumably be fairly widespread 
and increasingly less subject to govern- 
mental control. 


9. Achievement of sufficient success in 
the area of political decentralisation 
(through the cumulative effect of the 
above steps) to justify optimism concern- 
ing the question of mankind’s survival. 
The above formulation is intended for 
discussion. Nonetheless implementation 
is open to discussion via the address be- 
low. The relevant newsletters are avail- 
able from that address: 


Venture, Number One: On the creation 
of a “Peace and Freedom Corps” for 
action in Vietnam. Material by Ed 
Richer, Bob Swann, and Berkeley gradu- 
ate students. Twenty-one pages, 25c, 
March 1966. 


Non-Violence and Africa. A newsletter 
concerned with concrete challenges in 
central and particularly southern Africa. 
Material by Dr Marshall Jones, Paul 
Salstrom and others. 25c. Coming in 
May 1966. 

Paul Salstrom, 

New England CNVA, 

Voluntown, Connecticut 06384, USA. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Manday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


ANNIVERSARY of the ending of the Second 
World War. We say ‘‘ Never again - and we 
mean it.'' All peace organisations invited to 
join with us in a joint peace demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday May 8 from 3 pm. 
Speakers include Cdr Edgar Young RN (Rtd), 
Gerry Ross and Ted Hawkes. Ex-Service Move- 
ment for Peace, 376 Grays Inn Road, WC1, 


“THE QUAKER MEETING HOUSE ” - its place 
in the community. Speaker: Kathleen J. 
Walker. Friends House, Euston Road, NWI. 


Sunday May 1 at 6.30 pm. 


Holidays 


WORKING HOLIDAYS in Denmark Germany 
Poland Yugoslavia. Three weeks. £25 all-in. 
Bee: to Project 67, YCND, 5 Caledonian Road, 


Personal 

PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample. Fee 
2 gns. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 
18 Harvist Road, London NW6. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers are always needed at Peace News 
Office 10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday 
(to 9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


YOUR STAKE IN THE FUTURE. Trees planted 
now Sahara reclamation will live on when 
we are gone. 2s 6d will plant and tend one 
tree. 280,000 needed this year. Trees in mem- 
ory; trees in tribute. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 


Publications 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature 
service, provides the latest publications af 
many organisations. 20s a year - start now. 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nil. 


LOUIS LECOIN’S autobiography ‘‘Le Cours 
d'une Vie'’ a story of the radical pacifist 
movement in France 25s (is) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Accommodation vacant 


OXFORD. Fourth girl wanted to share flat, 
May. Tel Oxford 47098 after 6 pm. 


For sale 

MOTOR-CYCLE offered to careful peaceworker 
for cost of mew insurance and tax - £18. 24 
year-old Francis-Barnett 2T model, badly cared 
for. London. Box 437. 


D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than firat 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Mature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
Secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.2. 


29 April, Friday 


DORKING. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, But- 
ter Hill, South St. YCND meeting: People and 
Politics - about YCND. Speakers: Bill Walsh 
and Pete Davidson. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Southall Broad- 
way. Folk session, with Tony McCarthy. 
‘* Now!"’ Club. 


30 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC1. 10.30 am to 7 pm. Hotel New 
Ambassadors, Upper Woburn Place. PPU Con- 
ference and AGM. 7.30 to 10 pm, 103 Gower 
Street. Social for PPU members and friends. 
Refreshments, entertainment. PPU. 


1 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,"’ 
Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON Ni. 2 pm. General Picton, Caledonian 
Road (Kings Cross end). London Committee of 
100 meeting. 


5 May, Thursday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane. Film viewing session. New 
anti-war films etc, See classified ad Apri) 22. 
Tickets (with s.a.e.) from Phyllis Nash, 1 
Rosemont Road, W3. Silver collection. SoF and 
Concord Films. 


6 May, Friday 


CROYDON. 6.45 and 9 pm. Fairfield Hall. Folk- 
song ‘‘ Meet the Blues ’’ concert: Jimmy Wither- 
spoon, Bert Jansch, George Melly, Bruce 
Turner, Diz Disley, Kid Martyn, Johnny Parker, 
Bob Davenport and The Rakes. Tickets 15s, 
10s 6d, 7s 6d, 6s, 5s from Fairfield Box Office, 
Park Lane, Croydon (phone 9291). CND. 
LONDON WC2Z. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, talk (Mr Donald Groom on 
‘The peace movement in America ’') and dis- 
cussion. Pax, 

MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Lae Office, All 
Saints. Forum: ‘‘ Disarmament after the Gen- 
eral Election.” Speakers: Frank Allaun MP, 


David Green (Lib candidate) and Pat Arrow- 
smith (Radical Alllance Seeiiate): CND. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart. Modern jazz 
and poetry: Mike Osborne Quartet. NOW! 
Club. 


6-8 May, Friday-Sunday 


LITTLEHAMPTON. Freeman Syndicate weekend 
camp. Social and discussion. Contact Ron 
Bartholomew, 578 Gt West Road, Hounslow. 


7 May, Saturday 


BROMLEY. 11.30 am to 6 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Ringers Road. Peace News Spring Fair 
to be opened by Brian Behan. Helpers and 
gifts urgently required: 9 Kings Avenue, 
Bromley. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON SE24. 2.30 pm. St Jude’s Hall, Railton 
Road, Lambeth. CND bazaar: bring and buy. 
(Jumble and objects d’art: phone TUL 1932.) 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Free Trade Hall. 
N W CND folk festival ’66. Cyril Tawney, 
Shirley Collins, Bob Davenport, Terry Whelan, 
Sandy and Jeannie, The Britannia Coconut 
Dancers, Maddy Prior. Tickets 5s, 6s, 7s 6d, 
ne from 14 Tib Lane, Cross Street, Manchester 


UXBRIDGE. 3 - 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
corner of York Road and Belmont Road. Con- 
ference: ‘‘ Towards a Non-violent Social 
Order."” Speakers: Donald Groom, Dr John 
M. Swomley, George Clark, Fred H. Blum; 
ee bition by Walter Birmingham on overseas 
aid. SoF. 


8 May, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. & pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,”’ 
ee ees Poetry and modern jan Peanuts 
ub. 


LUNDUN WI. 3.30 Dm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Devi 
Prasad: ‘‘ The Growing WRI."' Order of the 
Great Companions. 


LONDON WC2, 3 pm. Trafalgar Square. Peace 
rally to mark end of World War II. Speakers: 


Cdr. E. Young RN (Rtd), Gerry Ross, Ted 
Hawkes. Ex-Service Movement for Peace. 


a TEES 


é I renounce war and | will never 5 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Independent Labour Party 


MAY DAY 
MEETING 


Trafalgar Square, 

3pm Sunday May 1 
Local and natlonal speakers 
Against all war, including 


the war in Vietnam - for 
peace, through socialism 
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Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send _ this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


OBITUARY 


Jack 
Carruthers 


The death at the beginning of April of 
Jack Carruthers removes from the scene 
one of the more colourful of the officers 
of the old Central Board for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. 


Jack was tall, handsome and _ distin- 
guished-looking, and his smartly tailored 
suits formed a rather striking contrast 
to the “functional” wear of the others. 
In the early part of the Second World 
War Jack Carruthers was assistant to 
Nancy Richardson at the Pacifist Service 
Bureau, and though it was clear that 
anti-CO prejudice made the question of 
jobs for COs and avenues of service for 
them an impossible problem, Jack was 
able to give the impression, in cee ine 
with the people who got into touch wit 

the bureau, that there was only one 
person whose problems mattered. And 
the reason why Jack could give that 
impression was quite simply that, for 
him and at that time, there was only 
one person to consider. 


When the bureau was merged with the 
Central Board, Jack came with it and 
for some years was in charge of the 
employment section. To this he brought 
the same qualities as had distinguished 
his work for the bureau. He never re- 
garded himself as an organiser of acti- 
vities on a large scale. He was not deeply 
interested in mass movements, but in 
the discussion of ways and means his 
concern was unrivalled. 

We remember Jack Carruthers as one 
of the kindest and most considerate 
workers of the peace movement. 


DENIS HAYES. 
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Labour MP attacks critics 


CND discusses faith and works 


Rod Prince writes: At an open meeting 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment’s National Council on Sunday, 
Hugh Jenkins, MP for Putney, made a 
violent attack on those who have criti- 
cised left-wing Labour MPs for inactivity 
over Vietnam. Saying that the MPs 
were “man for man better than anyone 
in this hall,” Mr Jenkins claimed that 
Richard Gott, with whom he was sharing 
the platform, ‘knew nothing about 
politics,” and went on: 


“This business of finding scapegoats 
in the Labour Party gives me the 
sick ... You’ve got to understand the 
conventions and possibilities of poli- 
tics - you’re asking the MPs to do 
things they couldn’t do. I sense disil- 
lusion, cynicism, the death wish. I 
want to rid you of that.” 
Mr Jenkins’ outburst came as he was 
summing up on a discussion on ‘“ how 
to change the political parties,” in which 
the debate about the Labour Party and 
the role of Labour MPs had had a good 
airing. In his opening remarks, Mr Jen- 
kins had attacked the Radical Alliance 
for “strengthening the hawks”; saying 
that the “militant pacifist” was the 


keeper of the movement’s integrity, but 
that the parliamentarian was concerned 
with works, he argued that there was 
only one way forward - a total capture 
of power within the Labour Party. 
Richard Gott had followed by saying that 
people in CND had been perturbed by 
the failure of left MPs to take a strong 
line, and by the ease with which Mr 
Wilson could deflect their criticisms. He 
urged the MPs to hold an emergency 
debate in parliament, using direct action 
to cut through procedural obstacles. 


Other speakers joined in criticising the 
MPs, including Peter Worsley, who got a 
round of applause for a speech in which 
he attacked the “ platonic socialists” in 
the Commons. He called the idea of 
capturing the Labour Party “ crazy,” but 
argued that any attempt to concentrate 
on one single stream in CND would be 
“ disastrous.” 


Richard Gott and Peggy Duff wondered 
aloud whether CND could continue in 
its present form, trying to unite people 
with such different outlooks. Mrs Duff 
said: “I often think we can’t, especially 
on Easter Tuesday every year.” But she 
went on to say that whatever had hap- 


“We should be proud of what we are doing, in applying an unlimited 
military power in pursuit of a limited political objective.” - Mr 


McNamara. 


Obstructing the passage of 
MPs while they are sitting 


April 26; Bob Overy writes: I have just 
been arrested under a section of the 
Metropolitan Commissioner’s Regulations 
for obstructing the free passage of mem- 
bers to and from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment on a day on which Parliament is 
sitting. Peggy Smith, Andrew Papworth, 
secretary of the London Committee of 
100, and myself were arrested when 
with three others we attempted to hold 
& poster vigil between 12 and 1 pm in 
Whitehall at the entrance to Downing 
Street. The Committee had provided a 
sequence of posters calling on Harold 
Wilson to reconvene the Geneva con- 
ference unilaterally. My poster read 
“Peace in Vietnam.” We were also re- 
minding Harold Wilson that he had 
stated in the House on February 8 that 


he would not support an escalation by 
stages to Hanoi or Haiphong of the 
bombing in Vietnam. 

It is not quite clear how the three of 
us were obstructing MPs with our posters 
when Whitehall is perhaps 60 yards wide 
and we were standing separately in the 
gutter. It is just conceivable that Quintin 
Hogg might have been inconvenienced 
on his bicycle. We intend to plead not 
guilty and challenge this restriction of 
freedom of assembly. The Committee 
held a similar vigil yesterday which 
rather nonplussed the police, who didn’t 
appear to believe then that they could 
charge the vigillers with an offence. The 
Committee has not yet decided whether 
to invite more supporters to demonstrate 
at lunch time tomorrow, Wednesday. 


Folksong meets the blues 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


Bob Davenport and The Rakes, Bert Jansch, George Melly, B 
Turner, Diz Disley, Kid Martyn, Johnny Parker 8 ly, Bruce 


Performance times 6.45 and 9 pm 


Friday, May 6 


Fairfield Hall, Croydon 


(General Manager: T. J. Pyper, M.I.N. Ent) 


tickets 15s, 10s 6d, 7s 6d, 6s, 5s from — 


Fairfield Hall Box Office, Park Lane, Croydon (CRO 9291) 
presented by Centre Concerts and Croydon CND. 


pened to CND, what had happened to 
the Labour Party was far worse. CND 
was the only progressive body of any 
size in the country; it had to go on, 
and it had to be independent. The days 
of trying to capture the Labour Party 
were dead. She said that CND’s future 
was not going to be easy; there would be 
more frustrations. 


Two speakers - Peter Cadogan and 
George Clark - briefly outlined their 
vision of what was needed: an anti-war 
movement, beyond protest, working to- 
wards a non-violent society (Cadogan), 
and a movement working on issues of 
peace, race and poverty, using parlia- 
mentary and other methods (Clark). No- 
one took up their points, and the debate 
remained focused on the Labour Party. 


In the afternoon, David McReynolds and 
John Gittings opened a discussion on 
Vietnam. 


After McReynolds’ frightening analysis 
of what was happening in the United 
States, the debate settled down to an 
argument about attitudes to the National 
Liberation Front; it was shaken up only 
by Michael Rustin’s remark that it was 
a “shaming and depressing” debate, be- 
cause it had failed to answer the ques- 
tion Dave McReynolds had come to 
Europe with - how we could help the 
anti-war movement in the US. Eventually 
McReynolds himself intervened, with a 
a statement to the effect that the Viet- 
namese were going to make ghastly mis- 
takes after the war, but it was their 
right to make ghastly mistakes; the 
question of siding with the NLF was 
“none of our damn business,” and the 
agony of the Vietnamese would be over 
the sooner ‘if we get out and stop com- 
plicating it.” The Buddhists would offer 
the NLF the same sophisticated and com- 
plex problems as they offered the Ameri- 
cans. 


In his opening speech, Dave McReynolds 
had said that the US planned to have 
500,000 troops in Vietnam by the end 
of the year, and that escalation was the 
perfectly reasonable logic of the Penta- 
gon, within the limits of its insanity. 


News in brief 


Tony Smythe takes over from Martin 
Ennals next Monday as general secretary 
of the National Council for Civil Liber- 
ties. Mr Ennals is joining the National 
Committee for Commonwealth Immi- 
grants as public relations officer. Mr 
Smythe worked for five years for the 
War Resisters’ International, and more 
recently for Scott Bader Ltd. 

Izvestia has claimed that Mr Gerald 
Brooke was a “‘ political spy” and hinted 
that his wife Barbara had been lucky to 
escape trial. This is the first time Mr 
Brooke has been accused by Moscow of 
espionage. His move to a penal colony 
is believed imminent. - Sunday Times. 


Mr Raymond Eccles, an agency manager 
for the American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was turned away last week from 
the Gilliot Lodge Hotel, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, because of his colour. He is 
a Trinidadian. Mr Eccles has asked his 
solicitor to look into the legal position. 
“Tf my legal position is strong enough, 
I shall sue for loss of expenses,” he 
said. - The Times. 
A large-scale racket in industrial jobs 
for coloured workers was referred to on 
Saturday by a senior officer of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. Mr 
Len Squire, engineering officer of the 
TGWU, who deals with factories in the 
Southall area, where there is a large 
Indian community, said: ‘‘some labour 
managers and personnel men take bribes 
when coloured men come for jobs; £5 or 
£10 is usually the figure. 
“ Even in the factory, the coloured men 
may have to pay money to the foreman 
or chargehand to get Sunday working. 
Shop stewards try to stop it but these 
Indians are used to bartering and you 
cannot blame them for not changing 
their habits overnight.” . Sunday Times. 
About 260 people spent Sunday walking 
for Oxfam in marches from London to 
Windsor or on a 17-mile circuit of Hamp- 
shire. Each of the walkers had several 
sponsors who guaranteed to pay three- 
pence for every mile covered. - Guardian. 
ritain is to lend India £17 million - 
interest free - to help fight famine. Re- 
payment need not begin for seven years. 
- Daily Ezpress. 


Johnson’s career was destroyed; there 
was no chance of his becoming a great 
president; he was caught in a box of 
escalation or withdrawal. Neither course 
was popular, but all the pressure was for 
escalation. 


Listing the people who had recently come 
out openly against the war, like Senator 
Fulbright, Kennan, Galbraith, Richard 
Goodman (Johnson’s ex-speechwriter), 
Generals Gavin, Ridgway and de Gaulle 
(‘infinitely better sense than Wilson ’’), 
Dave McReynolds said that their stand 
guaranteed his own right to function (al- 
though it did not guarantee his right 
to enter Britain, where he had met 
difficulties with the immigration people). 
But he warned that what sounded good 
was also terribly ominous: Fulbright had 
come out into the open because he had 
lost his behind-the-scenes battle with the 
generals. 

Unlike John Lewis (reported on page 3 
of this issue), Dave McReynolds thought 
that most Negroes supported the war, 
because of the economic security it 
offered. 

His conclusion was that the US was run 
by madmen, who were not individually 
insane, but who conformed to a norm of 
insanity. The British peace movement 
must forget about Johnson = and 
McNamara, and blockade Wilson: we 
were “two nations divided by a common 
language”; Britain was not a major 
power and could not become one by ally- 
ing herself with the Pentagon; we had to 
declare our independence. 

As a practical suggestion, he offered the 
idea of very widespread leafleting of 
American Express offices this summer: 
“Do not say we hate you - do it kindly, 
so that thousands of retired American 
schoolteachers will go back home slightly 
disturbed.” 


Vietnam liaison bureau 


One of the results of Dave McReynolds’ 
visit is that the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace is to 
set up a liaison office, which will circu- 
late information about the European and 
American anti-war movements to all sec- 
tions of the movement. Groups in Scandi- 
navia have already been contacted, and 
this week Dave McReynolds and Gerry 
Hunnius of the ICDP are visiting Rome, 
Zurich, Frankfurt and Paris to secure 
wider European participation. 

A high-level delegation to Washington is 
also planned, and Gunnar Myrdal has 
agreed to take part in it. 


Palomares lobby 


“In the time there has been since the 
pyramids, the soil of Palomares will 
still have more than 20% of its current 
radioactivity.” This statement appears on 
a circular sent to 200 CND groups by 
a number of individuals who were hold- 
ing a lobby of parliament this week, 
to point out the dangers revealed by the 
loss of the American H-bomb at Palom- 
ares. 

The group’s statement said that CND 
had failed to take advantage of the 
Spanish incident, and that, by panicking 
over a “relatively small” bomb, the 
US ‘“‘ demonstrated our case for us.” The 
group is démanding the end of nuclear 
overflights in Britain, pressure for a ban 
on all nuclear overflights, and a ‘“ major 
debate ” on accidental war. 

The lobby was due to take place on 
Thursday from 3.30 pm onwards. 


May Day appeal 


‘Miss a meal on May Day” is the theme 
of an appeal issued this week by Roy 
Brooks, Brigid Brophy, Canon Collins, 
Frank Harcourt-Munning, Ruth Harrison, 
Alan Long, William Molloy MP and 
Donald Soper. The appeal states that 
“food is mankind's most urgent chal- 
lenge,” and suggests that giving up a 
meal, the benefit to go to helping the 
hungry overseas, is a practical way of 
expressing the May Day spirit of the 
“brotherhood of man.” Further infor- 
mation about the scheme is available 
from Alan Long, 14 Woodland Rise, 
Greenford, Middx. 
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